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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved”’ Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


International 


tt NG COM PAWN Y 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representative for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


“Bokery-Proved"” — Trademark 
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Perhaps not really a jewel—bt 
any rate, it’s a tiny precision-made 


bearing for a fine watch 


baking, where volume is a 

the importance of materials 

used in small amounts is often under- 
estimated. 

For example, take IMPROVED PANI 

Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 
Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling . 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 





use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you Zz 
can be sure! THE aruyplid COMPANY 


742 Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Toronto Office: 73 Simcoe St. 
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"The Whole of the Wheat" 


ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 
Stock's "Whole of the Wheat." 



























This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild... 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful .. . 
smells wonderful. 


And what is even more wonder- 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 
. . . needs no emulsifier . . . 
retains more moisture .. . does 
not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat" 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 


Write us today for further details. 





























109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


———~ THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *°Nry:” 
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Flours 


AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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Dead man’s 
hand 


Superstitious people never play this 
assortment of cards because it was the 
poker hand held by a famous oldtime 
Western gunman when he was shot in 
the back by an assassin. Who was it— 
Wild Bill Hickok . . . ? Jesse James ...? 
Billy the Kid . . . ? Dead-Eye Dick ...? 
(Answer below.) 


Live man’s 
hand 


Because every bulk flour buy is “for 
keeps’’, it pays not to let a wrong flour 
sneak into production behind your back. 


The way to be sure is to specify 
Atkinson. This means you get fully aged 
flour ready for production (IT’s BIN 
AGED*). It also means that you get flour 
that exactly meets your specifications 
(IT’S BIN CHECKED*) because it has had 
a thoroughgoing test before— not during 
—loading in car or truck. 





In sacks or bulk, the flour you order 
from Atkinson is the flour you get. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ved When you buy KELLY’S FAMOUS you buy something else, too — assur- 
BIN ance of satisfactory baking performance that can come only with a flour 
wi that has proved itself by years of good baking. 
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Milled exclusively from scientifically 

selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 

a 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


- Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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dust as a ship locates and forecasts its position, 
so do we use many definite and reliable bases from which to 
progressively anticipate our future course. 


In securing this information, we constantly question well-known 
specialists, leaders of national reputation in such fields as 
baking, wheat varieties, products control and cereal chemistry 

. our fellow millers . . . the United States Department of 
Agriculture . . . as well as our friends in related fields: 


yeast, shortening and bakery equipment manufacturers . . . who 
also serve the baking industry. But most important of all 

is our almost minute-by-minute contact with you, our customers, | 
to maintain a close and personal understanding 
of your individual and collective demands— 

both present and future. This, we believe, 






is our obligation to our friends and 
customers—the bakers of America! 
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Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


x ; ; : FLOURS B 
Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best + Sun Loaf » Bakemaster + Maplesota » Commander commanmcn <i nie cnnaer to 
Minneapolis Best « Miss Minneapolis + Gigantic «+ Myti-Strong ane 


Airy Fairy Cake Flour « Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











Just completed in Chicago was the 32nd annual 
meeting of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers (with our report on its activities beginning 
on page 12). The attendance was one of the largest 
in the industry, as usual, and 
those attending the sessions 
and the Passagio discussions 
learned many new things, 
again as usual. 

The casual observer of 
these proceedings, if there 
were any about, might wonder 
at the paradox—four days of 
intensive research into new 
ways of making baked foods 
for higher quality and lower 
price, yet no one speaking of 
a conference at a later date 
to decide on new methods of merchandising these 
new products and getting them to the customer 
efficiently enough to yield a fair profit. 

The production man has long been unconcerned 
with the problems of sales—so much so that sev- 
eral times the engineers have placed on their 
program speakers emphasizing the value of work- 
ing closely with the sales department. We may 
be getting closer to genuine cooperation between 
the many segments of a bakery operation because 
of the clouds on the horizon caused by distribu- 
tion difficulties. Isn’t there something about 
strange bedfellows?—maybe this situation will 
make partners of production and sales. 

The production superintendent cannot disasso- 
ciate himself from these problems under the guise 
of “that’s a sales problem,” or “that’s a manage- 
ment problem.” He is closely affected because of 
the strange mechanics of business—as distribution 
becomes more costly it is not the distribution 
part of the operation which is cut back, it’s the 
production department, with instructions to cut 
corners in ingredients or personnel. Many bakers 
look on the production department as the only 
place they can cut costs—through the revising 
of formulas to obtain lower material costs, down- 
grading packaging and a greater inclination to 
wrap cripples. It is easy to say that these prac- 
tices can only lead to lowered sales and another 
flip to the switch of the merry-go-round, but to 
the manager looking for a solution there is often 
only one place to go. 

There is more cooperation evident in discussion 
on how to produce quality baked foods than on 
how to sell them. The competitive situation is not 
as important at the production level. Everyone 
understands the need for holding back some of 
the methods that make for greater profit, but per- 
haps the time is drawing closer when all seg- 
ments of the bakery will have to spend several 
days in serious discussion in an attempt to find 
better methods of delivery and selling. 

ae * * 


F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


For the past couple of years the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. has used a pretty handy gimmick 
to make the convention sessions more attractive 
and promote a livelier feeling —tables are ar- 
ranged night-club-style in the meeting room. 

Perhaps we have all attended meetings where 
the tables were left up, but that was because 
“somebody goofed.” At the Tri-State it was done 
deliberately, and coffee was served. It not only 
gives a “tone” to the whole meeting, it gives the 
baker something to write on when he wishes to 
make notes on a speech, the association feels. 

* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Mr. Crumb... 
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“Pie times diameter equals area of circle. Hmmm. 
Johnson, how much is gooseberry 
times eight inches ?”’ 


Editorials... 


AIN'T WHAT SHE USED TO BE 


Writing from Painted Post, N.Y., which evi- 
dently is a place of oracular wisdom analogous to 
the Greek Olympus of antiquity, Sally R. Hicks 
writes this to the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal: 

“I read with much interest your article on the 
decline of bread consumption in the U.S. 

“Although the reasons given may be perfectly 
valid I think there is another very important 
one that has been overlooked. And the following 
story illustrates my point: A group of American 
tourists were seated in a Paris cafe and while 
waiting to be served were consuming basket after 
basket of tasty French bread. Finally, the waiter, 
feeling concern lest his guests spoil their appe- 
tites by filling up on bread, asked: ‘Don’t you 
have bread in America?’ This produced a moment 
of silence until one of the tourists answered: 
‘Well, that is debatable.’ 

“Many others must have shared my experience 
of finding it difficult to buy tasty bread. And 
although the commercial bakeries have attained 
great skill in turning out a product of beautiful 
white, soft, uniform texture, it is nevertheless 
utterly lacking in flavor. 

“If some of the old-fashioned goodness of bread 
were once again offered to the public, I believe 
it would be impossible to prevent a rise in sales, 
calories and diets notwithstanding.” 

Why give further currency to Sally’s com- 
plaint? For this reason: We may be impolite con- 
cerning her sentiments on today’s bread, but no 
one whose livelihood is bound up in the fortunes 
of the baking industry can afford to assume that 
no such criticism exists. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OTHER SQUEEZES 


You'll be hearing a lot about the “price squeeze” 
on farmers as the 1956 political campaign 
warms up. 

It is, of course, true enough that prices re- 
ceived by the farmer for his products have been 
declining while the prices he must pay for the 
things he needs have been pretty constant. 

However, unless you dig further into the ques- 
tion of price squeezes, you’re likely to get the 
idea that the farmer is their only victim in an 
economy bursting with easy money. 

The truth is that many industries are being 
hurt by price squeezes, but you will not read 
about legislation in Congress putting tax dollars 
from the U.S. Treasury into the pockets of any 
squeeze-play victim who cannot be fitted into the 
political picture puzzle of distressed agriculture. 


GERALD W. JONES has been appointed man- 
ager of the California Raisin Advisory Board. The 
organization, with headquarters in Fresno, Cal., is 
designed to increase the sales of raisins through 
advertising, merchandising and research. Mr. Jones 
has been the board’s assistant manager for the 
past two years. Prior to his joining the board he 
was engaged in the production and sales of canned 
and frozen foods. ; 

JAMES HOLMES, president of the 

Western Bakers Supply Co., Denver, Colo., 

has announced the appointment of RALPH 

F. SCHIMMEL to the position of superin- 

tendent of production and research. For 

some fourteen years, Mr. Schimmel was 
associated with the Hilker & Bletsch Co. in 

Chicago, working in all phases of produc- 

tion and research. For the past several 

months, he has been with the G. A. Good- 
rich Co. in Chicago, in production and prod- 
uct development. Mr. Schimmel attended 

Purdue University and the American Insti- 

tute of Baking. He is a member of the Insti- 

tute of Food Technologists, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, and American 

Society of Bakery Engineers. 


J. P. CASH, president of the Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., has announced the promotion 
of FRANK IRWIN, JR., to the position of direc- 
tor of sales. Mr. Irwin has been with the company 
for almost 20 years, starting as a salesman. He 
became a sales supervisor, and later managed the 
restaurant division. 


The promotion of BYRON C. SCHRAM 
from the position of controller to treasurer 
of Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., and affiliated 
companies, has been announced by ERNEST 
L. SOUTHWICK, president. Mr. Schram 
joined Farm Crest in December of 1952. He 
attended the University of Minnesota’s Col- 
lege of Business Administration. A Detroit 
resident for 22 years, he is married and the 
father of three children. Farm Crest oper- 
ates plants in Detroit, Columbus, Ohio and 
Chicago, Ill. DAVID S. PAINTER, who re- 
linquished the post of treasurer after serv- 
ing over 36 years, though now in semi- 
retirement, retains his position as vice presi- 
dent and secretary and as a member of the 
board of directors. 


The Caravan Products Co., Inc., Passaic, N.J., 
has announced that JOE V. WADE has joined 
the company as sales representative for eastern 
Tennessee, northern Alabama, the western Caro- 
linas, southern Kentucky, and most of West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Wade, a practical baker, will demon- 
strate the pan greases, sweet dough bases, emulsi- 
fiers and icing bases, and other products made by 
the Caravan company. 
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FDA Representatives Offer Views on 
Pending Legislation on Food Additives 


WASHINGTON—Views of Food & 
Drug Administration officials on two 
identical bills proposing to regulate 


the court of appeals on the record, 
under the customary rule that the 
findings of fact of the Secretary, if 
“substantial” evi- 
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NEW YORK AGREEMENT 
REACHED 


NEW YORK — Negotiations be- 
tween Bakery & Confectionery Work. 
ers Union Local and retail specialty 
bakery representatives were finally 





>» use of ; 1s j , FOO s by any 
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of Ge See seuiinie 4 tanned "ioe indiaiey tebee Ge patie of talks. A three-year master con- | 
of the ouse committee on inters str) ake position tract is now being prepared retro- | 


and foreign commerce. 

The bills pertaining to additive reg- 
ulation are H. R. 8271 and H. R. 8275, 
introduced by Rep. J. P. O’Hara 
(R., Minn.) and Rep. J. Percy Priest 
(D., Tenn.). They have the support 
of five major food industry groups: 
the Millers National Federation, the 
American Bakers Assn., the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and the Dairy In- 
dustry Committee. 

In addition, the Priest-O’Hara bills 
are supported, with minor suggested 
changes, by the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, the National Canners 
Assn. and the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Assn. 

While FDA supports the general 


that even though such a procedure 
is widely used in connection with ex- 
isting statutes there are basic pro- 
cedural differences which distinguish 
the case that will arise under the food 
additive bills industry is supporting 
from the ordinary type of administra- 
tive hearing and thus justify a more 
effective judicial remedy than is pos- 
sible under the administrative hear- 
ing route. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


High Food Demand 
Seen by USDA 


WASHINGTON Domestic de- 
mand for food in 1956 is expected to 











George F. Claussen, Jr. 


George F. Claussen, Jr., 


active to Feb. 1, at which time two- 
year contracts expired. The new con- 
tract will include a 50¢ increase in 
wages and also a similar increase in 
pension and welfare benefits. Union 
locals involved in the negotiations 
were merged locals 164, 579, 1, 3 and 
17. A spokesman for the retail spe- 
cialty bakers said that the final set- 
tlement of all issues was satisfactory 
to everyone concerned and will enable 
both parties to work in harmony. 





AIB to Conduct 
Government Study 
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meat. A small decline is likely for 
veal, lamb and mutton, but con- 
sumption for butter and other manu- 
factured dairy products, eggs, tur- 
key meat, and lard probably will be 


months ago. He has a wide acquain- 
tance among bakers and flour han- 
dlers throughout the South. 
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will be baked in the institute’s pilot 
bakery, and packaged in common- 
ly used commercial types of pack- 
aging. 


Several methods of freezing will 


$1 MINIMUM EFFECTIVE about the same as in 1955. H : be compared, i.e., those employing 
bye tee In Joint Meeting be comp i "mp! 

MARCH 1 For the foods obtained from crops, - still air and those using a stream of a 
a small increase in consumption is KANSAS CITY—The joint meeting air. Both temperature and time of B: 
WASHINGTON — The amendment expected for processed vegetables and of the Kansas City Section and the freezing will be varied, as well as M. 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act the edible vegetable oils used mainly Pioneer Section of the American As- temperature and length of storage, off 
passed last year which provides a_ jn cooking and salad oils, mayonnaise, sociation of Cereal Chemists was and the results will be judged by a — 
minimum of $1 per hour for em- and French dressings. Use of frozen held at the Hotel President, Kansas  taste-testing panel. v7 
ployees of businesses covered by pro- fruits and juices, margarine, and City, Feb. 17-18. On the afternoon Each product also will be tested Ta 
visions of the law, will become effec- shortening will likely be about the of Feb. 17, a tour was taken of the for the length of time it requires Me 
tive March 1. Companies which are’ same this year as last. Some reduc- American Bakeries Co. plant in North for thawing, wrapped or unwrapped. — 
engaged in interstate commerce, as_ tion appears likely for canned fruit Kansas City, Mo. Approximately 90 Freezing and storage equipment of on 
that term has been interpreted for products and the cereal food products. chemists took the tour. Following the types used by bakeries has been con- — 
the purposes of the minimum wage [t is too early to forecast accurately tour, the allied trades held a cocktail signed to the institute by the Middle- foo 
law, will be required to conform to the production and consumption pros- hour in the Aztec Room at the Hotel by-Marshall Oven Co. and the Sta- hol 
the new $1 minimum. pects for most fresh fruits and veg- President. A banquet concluded the Kold division of Victory Metal Man- Ort 





etables. 


evening. 


ufacturing Co. 








of the association. (Center) Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, Ky. 
president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, speaking at the retail 
bakers branch session, with Bernard L. Schmitzer, Pittsburgh Display Adver- 


PENNSLYVANIA SCENES—tThe introduction of newly-elected officers and 
directors was one of the banquet features during the recent convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. The illustration at the left shows, left to right, 





Bernard Schmidt, vice president, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., and _ tising, Inc. (left), and Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washington, D.C., POT 
Henry C. Hartman, Hom-Taste Baking Co., Mt. Union, Pa., elected directors; vice president of ARBA (also addressing the convention as panel members). Poto 
Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co., reelected treasurer; J. W. (Right) Frank D. Allen, sales manager, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. centl 
Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, retiring president of the asso- addressing the wholesale and house-to-house branch session on bulk flour show 
ciation, and Mrs. Williamson; Mrs. W. A. Holmes and W. Arthur Holmes, delivery and storage, with Edwin E. Clarke, Clarke Motor Express Co., Allen cake. 
Puritan Pies, Inc., Philadelphia, elected president; Mrs. R. M. Chantler and town, Pa. (right) as another panel member, and Ralph W. Sotzing (left) Brot} 
Ralph Chantler, Chantler Baking Co., Butler, Pa., newly elected vice president treasurer of the association, as cochairman. Bake 
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BULK FLOUR TO NEW YORK—When the American Bakeries Co., Inc., plant 
at New York recently received a bulk carlot shipment of flour from the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. several executives of both companies were 
present for the occasion. From left to right are J. A. Mactier, president of the 
Nebraska company; T. W. Dodd, vice president in charge of production. 
American Bakeries, Inc., New York; A. W. Koss, vice president in charge of 
purchasing, and Hyman Weitzman, district manager of American’s eastern 


plants. 





Oklahoma Milling 


Laboratory Dedicated 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Dedica- 
tion of the milling and baking labora- 
tory at Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 
water, was one of the highlights of 
the fifth annual wheat institute held 
at the college recently. 

Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, director of 
the experimental station, said that a 
reduction in the cost of production 
and an increase in the quality of 
wheat would advance agriculture in 
the state. He also advocated an in- 
crease in the outlets for agricultural 
production. 

John A. Shellenberger, head of the 
flour and feed milling department at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
discussed the shortage of high quality 
wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wisconsin Bakers F & F 
Club Holds Meeting 


MADISON, WIS. — The annual 
winter jamboree of the Wisconsin 
Bakers F & F Club was held at 
Madison, Wis., with the following 
officers being elected to serve for one 
year: 

High Meese, Marion F. Hoover, 
Tastee Bakery, Appleton, Wis.; low 
Meese, M. A. Lee, Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co., Milwaukee; high 
executioner, L. P. Kenney, manufac- 
turers’ representative for bakers and 
food processors, Milwaukee; and high 
holder-downer, Philip W. Orth, Ph. 
Orth Co., Milwaukee. 





Northwest Production 
Club Meets March 13 


MINNEAPOLIS — A panel discus- 
sion of bakery production problems 
will feature the March 13 meeting of 
the Northwestern Production Men’s 
Club at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Min- 
neapolis. Theme of the meeting will 
be “Do You Want More Money in 
the Kitty?” 

John Schuster, Emrich Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, vice president of the 
Northwestern club, will moderate the 
session. A dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Promotes 
W. B. Deatrick 


MINNEAPOLIS—William B. Deat- 
rick has been named sales assistant to 








the director of sales, flour division, 
of General Mills, Inc., William A. 


Lohman, Jr., director of sales, has 
announced. 

Mr. Deatrick joined General Mills’ 
New York district office in 1934 and 
spent one year in divisional oper- 
ations at the Buffalo mill before en- 
tering the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Deatrick returned to the com- 
pany as a salesman in the New 
Jersey market. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed regional sales assistant in 
Buffalo, where he remained until 
1953 when the regional office was 
transferred to New York. 

In his new position, Mr. Deatrick 
will be located in Minneapolis. 


AMERICAN BAKER 


P. F. Petersen 
Completes Merger 
With Ungles Bakery 


DES MOINES — The Ungles Bak- 
ing Co. was merged last week with 
the P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

Announcement of the merger was 
by L. A. Ungles, who with his father 
founded the Ungles firm here in 1900, 
and Milton Petersen, Sr., president 
of the Petersen bakery chain. 

The Petersen firm markets “Peter 
Pan” products, with bakeries in 
Davenport, Cedar Rapids, Omaha and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ungles Bakery has marketed “‘Har- 
vest” and “Donald Duck” bread. 
These two brand names will be taken 
off the market about April 15, Mr. 
Ungles said. The Ungles Bakery’s 
bread then will be marketed as “Peter 
Pan” products. 

Mr. Ungles and Mr. Petersen said 
the Ungles family will retain one- 
third of the $250,000 authorized cap- 
ital stock; Petersen will purchase 
one-third and the other one-third will 
be sold to new investors, including 
employees and customers. 

Under the new organization, Mr. 
Ungles will continue as president of 
Ungles bakery. Other officers listed 
are C. E. Christians, vice president; 
Mary B. Ungles, secretary, and Ruth 


I. Christians, treasurer, all of Des 
Moines. 
Named as members of the board 


of directors are the officers and 
Harold J. Howe and Jonathan Fletch- 
er, both of Des Moines. 





CAKE BOX PASSES 
NO GOOD 


NEW YORK—Subway passes made 
from Horn & Hardart cake boxes got 
free rides for three persons here re- 
cently until transit authority police 
apprehended the trio. The transit 
authority adopted a square blue and 
white pass for its subway employees 
on Jan. 1, identical in design with the 
symbol on Horn & Hardart cake 
boxes. The cake box facsimiles will 
now entitle holders to a free trip to 
jail. The transit authority announced 
that it has issued new passes of a 
different color combination for both 
its men and women employees. 











POTOMAC OFFICIALS—Several past presidents of the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn., gathered in Baltimore re- 
cently for the 40th annual convention of the group, are 
shown at the left above grouped around the anniversary 
cake. In the foreground are August H. Nolde, Nolde 
Brothers, Richmond, Va.; Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s 
Bakery, Washington, D.C.; (rear) J. Arthur Nolde, Nolde 


Brothers, 


Petersburg, 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, D.C.; Claude O. Skel- 
ton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., and James G. 
Stephanson, Stephanson’s Bakery, Washington, D.C. The 
illustration at the right shows Mr. Stephanson congratu- 
lating John A. Kreiling, Community Baking Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., new president. 


Va.; Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
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Dr. R. R. Williams 


Bakers Institute Honors 
Dr. R. R. Williams on 


Thiamine Anniversary 


CHICAGO—In observance of the 
20th anniversary of his synthesis of 
thiamine, and the 15th anniversary 
of its application to enrichment, Dr. 
Robert R. Williams will be honored 
at a banquet to be given by the 
American Institute of Baking April 
23 at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Leading scientists of the country, 
who have worked on the enrichment 
program and have recognized its con- 
tribution to the improved health of 
mankind, will be among the guests on 
the occasion. 

Dr. William H. Sebrell, Jr., former 
director of the National Institutes of 
Health, will offer the tribute to Dr. 
Williams; Dr. Russell Wilder, an 
emeritus member of the staff of the 
Mayo Clinics, will talk on “Fifteen 
Years of Enrichment.” Dr. Frank C. 
Boudreau, director of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund and chairman of the 
standing advisory committee on nu- 
trition of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
is to be toastmaster. Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, director of the bureau of 
nutrition of New York City, will 
make the testimonial presentation. 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman of the 
board of directors of AIB, will pre- 
side. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. T. Batt Joins Bakers 


Of America Program 


CHICAGO—Leo T. Batt has joined 
the public relations staff of the Bak- 
ers of America Program, promotional 
division of the American Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Batt has been in the news- 
paper and publicity business since 
1934. He served with the City News 
Bureau, Chicago, was a general as- 
signment and police reporter for the 
Chicago Sun-Times and was on the 
Associated Press staff in Newark, 
N.J. 

He acted as a combat correspond- 
ent with the U.S. Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II, doing publicity 
work in southern Illinois after the 
war until 1951 when he moved to 
the Los Angeles Mirror. He left the 
Mirror to join ABA. 

Mr. Batt replaces Robert Zimmer- 
man, who left the program staff to 
head the public relations department 
of Calkins & Holden, advertising 
agency in Chicago. 








The bakery production 
his modern 


CHICAGO 
man was urged to use 
methods in conjunction with up-to- 
date merchandising practices to in- 
crease the sale of baked foods, at the 
32nd annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here begin- 
ning March 5. 

The modern techniques detailed in- 
cluded discussions of the liquid fer- 
ment process, bulk materials han- 
dling, automation and freezing tech- 
niques. 

The plea for production cooperation 
in getting the properly made bakery 
product to the consumer was first 
voiced by R. L. Nafziger, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., when he said: “The 
production man should assume re- 
sponsibility for everything in the 
bakery until the product leaves the 
dock including packaging and all 
the other factors contributing to the 
taste and appearance of the product.” 

Mr. Nafziger, speaking as chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn., 
detailed several steps for the pro- 
duction man to take in assuring not 
only the quality but the sales ac- 
ceptability of the product. 

Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, also appeared on the en- 
gineers’ program, representing the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
of which he is president. Mr. Bowling 
paid tribute to the production men for 
improving the quality of bakery foods 
while at the same time “making the 
production savings that enable baked 
foods to remain the nation’s best food 
buy.” Although baking tops all food 
industries in number of employees 
and tonnage of production, it is lower 
in dollar volume because of these 
production savings, Mr. Bowling em- 
phasized. 

“The labor cost per unit of bakery 
products is lower today than it was 
during the depression when a baker 
was getting 40¢ an hour,” he said. 

The speaker noted that the average 
retail baker spends more time on the 
production phase of his business than 
he does .on merchandising, selling 
practices or advertising. 

Urging the value of higher educa- 
tion for those entering the baking in- 
dustry, Mr. Bowling said that his is 
one of the few industries that is not 
overcrowded. 

One of the highlights of the ASBE 
annual meeting is the inspirational 
address chosen for its message and 
value to all industry. Dr. R. C. S. 
Young, Georgia State College school 
of business, Atlanta, inspired the 
audience of over 1,000 with his per- 
sonal anecdotes to describe the sense 
of individual dignity and work to- 
ward a better living for all that 
seemed to him, as an immigrant, to 
be the strength of the nation. 


Practical Hints for 
Use of Liquid Ferment 
Process Presented 


Many practical hints for using the 
liquid ferment process of baking were 
given by a panel of speakers the 
afternoon of March 5. During the 
program, panel members having ex- 
perience with the method outlined 
their formulas and methods, giving a 
wide cross section of opinion and ex- 
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Use Modern Production, Merchandising Methods 
To Increase Sales of Baked Foods, ASBE Told 


perience. Session chairman was Clif- 
ton R. Searborough, Borden Co., 
Kannapolis, N.C. 

The first panel speaker was Harold 
McGhee, National Tea Co., Claren- 
don Hills, Ill. He has used the liquid 
ferment method successfully since 
January, 1955, baking all his bread 
by this process. Basic equipment, he 
says, is a ferment tank, a holding 
tank, and a small fermenting tank. 
Secondary equipment consists of a 
mixer, water meter, dial thermometer, 
level indicator and a portable sifter, 
as well as other pieces of equipment. 

His formula calls for southwestern 
flour, and part of the ingredients and 
proportions consists of 40% milk, 
30% fat, 100% sugar and 20% yeast. 
He uses a fungal enzyme and am- 
monium chloride - calcium sulphate. 
His mixing time is seven to eight 
minutes, dough temperature is 79°. 
Flour time is 30 minutes and over- 
head proofing seven to nine minutes. 
He employs cross grain moulding and 
the final steam proofing runs for 90 
min. Slides which he showed demon- 
strated the steps for adding the vari- 
ous ingredients. 

Mr. McGhee pointed out that dough 
age is controlled by the amount of 
sugar added. Older dough has more 
sugar in the dough and less in the 
ferment, with the opposite true for 
younger doughs. 

“While the process may appear dif- 
ficult, it really is only different,” said 
Mr. McGhee. “When a system is 
worked out and followed, results are 
very uniform.” 

In listing some helpful hints, Mr. 
McGhee made the following points: 

1. Any off-flavor often is the re- 
sult of poor sanitation. 

2. Flour time is reduced by the 
process. 

3. Lower temperatures are better. 

4. A good job can be done with or 
without milk. 

5. The process 
for flour. 

6. There is some deterioration of 
the ferment in storage. More than 72 
hours of storage as a shop practice 
is not recommended. 

7. An experimental tank is advis- 
able. 

8. Temperature changes should be 
small. 

9. Operating savings paid for the 
installation in 10 months. Labor was 
saved, but so were ingredients, and 
the time saved allowed greater flexi- 
bility in sales. 

William H. Ziemke, Fairfax Bread 
Co., San Francisco, after presenting 
formulas for production, said there 
are a few factors about the process 
which need more study. First, he said, 
more research is needed to permit 
more concentrated ferments. A 
method which will allow a shorter 
mixing time also would be helpful. 
If these things come about and other 
advantages develop, Mr. Ziemke sees 
no reason why the liquid ferment 
method will not become acceptable to 
all bakers. 

A practical baker using the method 
in his shop, Anton Bosch, Gilbert’s 
Bakery, Inc., New Haven, Conn., out- 
lined several formulas for producing 
bakery products by use of the brew 
method. Mr. Bosch used the system 
to produce virtually every type of 
product, including bread, all kinds of 


is not as critical 


buns, sweet goods, coffee cake, Danish 
pastry, and doughnuts. He varies the 
formula somewhat for each product, 
but he believes the method can pro- 
duce an all-purpose product. 

In summing up his conclusions, 
Mr. Bosch said that the shelf life of 
his products is better by two days 
over the conventional method; uni- 
formity is satisfactory if the brew is 
prepared properly and temperatures 
are watched, and he never has noted 
any peculiar flavor unless the prod- 
uct is under-baked. 


Brew Ferment Method 
For Several Types 
Of Bread Outlined 


Henry T. Meigs, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Lafayette, Cal., listed 
formulas for several types of bread 
products using the brew ferment 
method. 

In: detailing the scaling techniques 
used, Mr. Meigs defended the scaling 
of 27 oz., when the finished loaf mini- 
mum weight was 22%. 

“It’s a lot easier to put in the in- 
gredients and give the money to the 
customer than to scale short and give 
the money to the judge,” he said. 

He feels that in a milk ferment, 
90% non-fat dry milk solids provide 
the necessary buffer action, but that 
any less will result in lowered quality. 
He said that the shelf life of the fer- 
ment process bread in his opinion was 
equal to bread made by the sponge 
dough process, but noted that in cold 
weather softeners had to be used to 
obtain comparable shelf life. 

He advocated the setting of the 
basic ferment for six hours at 100° 
F., then cooling within three hours 
to 55°. He emphasized that all lines 
should be cleaned in place five days 
a week, with the lines taken down 
and boiled out once a week. The basic 
ferment formula follows. The North- 
west patent flour used had a 12.7 
protein, .40 ash, and was a blend of 
Montana spring and winter wheat. 
In Mr. Meigs’ opinion, the percentage 
of ingredients in a ferment formula 
should be based on water rather than 
on flour as in the standard formula. 
He reasoned that alterations are 
made in the dough to adapt the 
ferment to various bread types. The 
water basis is more accurate in this 
instance with the ferment not being 
changed once a satisfactory formula 
is developed. 

Following is the basic ferment 
formula, two types of white bread 
formulas and a whole wheat bread 
formula. The flour in the whole wheat 
formula is a 15.2 protein Montana 
spring wheat. 

BASIC FERMENT 
68 lb. water 
6 lb. nonfat dry milk solids 
4 lb. dextrose 
2% lb. yeast 
2 Ib. salt 
¥% Ib. yeast food (phosphate type) 
1% lb. dry malt syrup 120° lint. 
1 oz. plastic glyceride compound 


WHITE BREAD NO. 1 


100 lb. northwest patent flour 
75 lb. ferment 
5 lb. sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
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1 lb. yeast 
1 lb. dough whitener 
1 lb. glyceride compound 
\% lb. dough conditioner 
4 lb. yeast food (phosphate type) 
Mixing time—low 2, high 19 min. 
Temperature out of mixer 87° F 
Floor time 15 min. 


WHITE BREAD NO. 2 


100 lb. Northwest patent flour 
52 lb. ferment 
16 lb. water 
6 lb. sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
2 lb. yeast 
1 lb. dough whitener 
1 lb. glyceride compound 
\% lb. dough conditioner 
% lb. yeast food (phosphate type) 
11 oz. salt 
Mixing time low 2, high 19 min. 
Temperature out of mixer 87° F. 
Floor time 15 min. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
100 lb. high protein whole wheat 
82 lb. ferment 
3 lb. sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
2 lb. yeast 
2 Ib. honey 
1 lb. molasses 
¥% lb. yeast food (phosphate type) 
% Ib. salt 
Mixing time low 2, high 16 min. 
Temperature out of mixer 85° F. 
Floor time 20 min. 


The experiences of a baking firm 
which decided against the use of brew 
ferments after some months’ experi- 
menting with them was detailed by 
Paul Hodler, Loblaw’s, Inc., Buffalo. 
Many varying types of ferments and 
formulas were examined during eight 
months, and commercial-size doughs 
were run and in most cases sold to 
Loblaw consumers. 

The ferment product, in Mr. Hod- 
ler’s opinion, fell short in the grain 
and keeping quality of the bread 
when compared to the standard 
sponge dough product of the bakery; 
the ferment product had a flavor and 
smell of fermented yeast with a raw 
flour background; there seemed to be 
more variation in the uniformity of 
the product made with the brew 
process, and the dough cost was 
higher by at least a fraction of a 
cent per pound. 

In reviewing the experience of his 
firm with the ferment process, Mr. 
Hodler suggested that the industry 
“approach our problem with reason 
rather than expecting miracles by 
some new process of production.” 


“Each new development in our in- 
dustry brings its own brand of evan- 
gelists,” Mr. Hodler said, “and it is 
only in retrospect that these innova- 
tions assume their proper place in 
production—the ferment process is 
not a short cut to a sponge type of 





ASBE COVERAGE 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers 32nd annual 
meeting was covered by the follow- 
ing members of The American Baker 
staff: Frank W. Cooley and W. E 
Lingren of Minneapolis and Henry §. 
French of Chicago. 
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bread, it is a new process and pro- 
duces a different loaf of bread.” 

Loblaw’s, according to Mr. Hodler, 
believed that the ferment loaf was 
not of as good quality as the sponge 
loaf the company had produced be- 
fore, and did not continue running 
any type of brew ferment product. 
No consumer tests were made to de- 
termine consumer acceptance, Mr. 
Hodler noted in response to later 
questioning from the audience. 

In closing, Mr. Hodler charted the 
following: 

“(1) The future of baking industry 
involves some type of continuous 
bread production. (2) Bread produced 
by the ferment process is likely to 
assume some part in that needed 
process. (3) But let us admit it is a 
new bread and not necessarily a bet- 
ter loaf than that produced by the 
sponge-and-dough process. 

‘If we obtain production efficiency 
at the cost of further declines in 
baked foods consumption,” Mr. Hod- 
ler said, ‘“‘we have not helped our- 
selves or our industry.” 

The traditional engineers’ dinner 
concluded the first day’s activities at 
the ASBE, with Cecil E. Sowles, Sim] 
& Sowles, Chicago, in charge. 


Handling of Bulk 
Materials Covered 
In All Its Angles 


Bulk materials handling was cov- 
ered in all its angles from flour to 
other dry and liquid ingredients dur- 
ing the morning session March 6, 
under the session chairmanship of 
Clayton C. Daley, Alfred Nickles 
Bakery, Navarre, Ohio. 

R. M. Howard, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, explained the 
place of the baker’s wants in the bulk 
picture by saying: 

“The baker is interested in the 
amount of money to be saved by 
using bulk flour handling, and this 
will vary according to the degree of 
efficiency with which he is now han- 
dling sacks. On the average, based on 
calculations comparing several bakery 
operations, bakery costs might range 
from 25¢ per sack under former sys- 
tems to 3¢ cwt. when using a bulk 
system.” 

“There are several methods of get- 
ting bulk flour to the baker,’ Mr. 
Howard said, “ranging from the basic 
use of bulk truck or bulk rail car 
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ASBE OFFICERS 


CHICAGO — The 1956 officers of 
the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, elected at the annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel here, are: President—Arthur G. 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn. First vice president—Harold M. 
Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co., St. 
Louis. Second vice president—L. M. 
Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Third vice president—Andreas 
F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New Or- 
leans. Secretary-treasurer—Victor E. 
Marx, Chicago. Program chairman— 
Ray J. Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 





from the mill to the bakery to the 
use of a transfer station, moving the 
flour by bulk rail car to the trans- 
fer station, then by truck from the 
transfer point to the bakery, using 
either bulk trucks or bulk shipping 
containers moved by truck.” 


Bakeries now using bulk flour 
handling are either within trucking 
distance from a mill, or have railroad 
sidings, Mr. Howard said. From the 
initial cost standpoint, it is cheaper 
to use the truck system, since less 
storage is required and the truck 
has its own unloading device, elimi- 
nating this charge for the baker. 

Following the description of vari- 
ous types of unloading set-ups, Mr. 
Howard noted that the erection of 
transfer stations is a costly under- 
taking precluding their widespread 
use. He said the portable unloader 
will fill the same need at lower cost. 

This unit should have a 400-sack 
per hour transfer capacity, the 
speaker said, although units in use 
at the present do not have this ca- 
pacity. The portable unloader is 
merely an extension of the truck 
delivery system to enable bakeries 
without rail sidings and _ beyond 
trucking distance to gain the benefits 
of bulk flour delivery by utilizing 
both rail and truck delivery. 


Determining the Needs 


In determining one’s needs in bulk 
flour installations, Mr. Howard said, 
the baker should: 

Establish accurately his 
costs. 

Work out details with bulk experts 


present 





Cc 
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of the bulk system best meeting his 
needs, then 

Compile the costs of a complete 
system to satisfy the bakery’s needs, 
installed in the plant. 

Compute the savings to be ex- 
pected. 

In response to questions from the 
audience, Mr. Howard and other en- 
gineers seemed agreed that there is 
a negligible change in moisture con- 
tent of the flour when using bulk 
delivery. About 125 to 175 ft. was 
thought to be the maximum distance 
for delivery from bakery entry to 
storage; this distance can be either 
horizontal or vertical. 

The “piggy-back”’ method of trans- 
port, involving a bulk flour truck 
trailer delivered as near as possible 
to destination by railroad flat car, 
was ruled out on a cost standpoint. 

The most economical type of bulk 
storage (only the storage bin proper) 
was thought to be the vertical silo 
type, since lighter materials and less 
stiffening are required. 

Inventory control was brought up, 
with the speaker of the opinion that 
flour in a storage bin can be esti- 
mated accurately. Mr. Howard said 
that the various types of automatic 
batch scales are expensive, with that 
factor requiring the consideration of 
the cost factor against the advan- 
tages of such weighing. 

Floor discussion also brought out 
the opinion that one or two days’ 
stock of flour is the minimum to have 
on hand, but that a three or four 
days’ supply is better. 


Factors in Handling 
Fats in Bulk Gets 


Detailed Attention 


W. F. Schroeder, the Humko Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., defined shortening 
as any fat that is used to tenderize 
or shorten baked foods, but opined 
that the term has come to mean the 
type which is plastic at room tem- 
perature. Speaking on the advantages 
and problems connected with bulk 
fat handling, Mr. Schroeder said that 
with bulk flour and sugar being trans- 
ported and used in bulk for some 
time, “it was inevitable that fat 
would follow this trend.” 

“If the oil industry had not de- 
veloped bulk transport methods for 
gasoline,” he said, “transportation 


would still be in its infancy, when 
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President 


gasoline was purchased from the 
grocery store or drug store in gal- 
lon cans, along with kerosene.” 

Tank cars used for bulk fat trans- 
port are invariably equipped with 
steam heating coils, and many with 
insulated tanks. They are made so 
they can be washed and dried on 
the interior regularly before being 
filled at the shortening factory. The 
rail transports are usually 60,000 lb. 
cars, with a few compartmented so 
two types of shortening can be car- 
ried. Truck tanks are usually of 
stainless steel with steam coils, and 
are usually of 30,000 lb. capacity. 
Some have agitators to keep the fat 
stirred properly and have _ built-in 
pumps for final delivery to the bak- 
ery tanks. 

As fat is withdrawn from the bak- 
ery tanks, a thin film of shortening 
is left on the sides of the tank, Mr. 
Schroeder said. This film soon oxi- 
dizes, lowering the quality of the fat 
and causing an off flavor. Nitrogen 
gas is introduced into the system to 
form a blanket in the tank head space 
preventing deterioration of the fat. 
The cost of the gas is low and its 
insurance value high, the speaker 
said, and with the nitrogen in the 
system no contamination is possible. 

Inventory control is possible 
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through the calibration of the tank 
in pounds per inch and the use of a 


sight glass tube. The speaker sug- 
gested a separate pump from the 
storage area to the mixers, noting 
that “it might be very embarrassing 


to need fat at the mixers when your 
only pump is busy taking a new de- 
into the tanks.” 

Since in his opinion flow meters 
do not stay accurate, Mr. Schroeder 
prefers mixing tanks on scales. Since 
the pipe lines can’t be completely 
emptied of fat, steam lines are run 
in close proximity to the fat delivery 
lines, or the latter are wrapped in 
electric heating cab'es to be sure the 
fat remains fluid at all times. He 
cautioned against leaving heat on an 
empty line, and warned against us- 
ing any metal which has copper or 
brass as a base; this restriction also 
applies to monel lines. 

The avoiding of threads was 
stressed; Mr. Schroeder preferring 
welded lines with flanged connections 
at dismounting locations. Thermo- 
static temperature control is best at 


livery 


the tanks to eliminate most prob- 
lems of solidifying shortening, he 
said. 


The speaker advocated the calling 
in of a designer for the liquid fat 
system, since deficiencies in design 
are “expensive to correct and difficult 
to live with.” 

Little modification is required in 
most formulas for the use of liquid 
fat, the speaker said, although those 
cakes and icings formulas using emul- 
sified shortenings can’t be made with 


melted fat. The fat, however, can 
be cooled by other methods after 
delivery and holding in the liquid 


state—plasticizing equipment can be 
fitted to batch-type production with 
coolers, ete. Crystallization can be 
developed in this fashion, and the 
agitation of the mixture will keep 
it pumpable while cool, he said. 

If the bakery can use 30,000 Ib. 
liquid shortening every two weeks 
the outlay for bulk usage can be 
justified, Mr. Schroeder said, but if 
plasticizing equipment is necessary 
twice that use is necessary. 


Advantages of Liquid 
Sugar in Bakeries 
Explored in Talk 


The advantages claimed for liquid 
sugar use in the bakery were ex- 
plored by Robert Sasseman, Ameri- 
can Molasses Co., Oak Park, IIl., who 
emphasized that a 100 Ib. bag of 
sugar could weigh more than 500 
lb. if each handling were considered 
from the time it entered the bak- 
ery until the sugar entered the mix- 
ing room. 

Mr. Sasseman said that for liquid 
sugar delivery by tank truck a 3 in. 
positive displacement pump was the 
better equipment. Tanks from 3,000 
to 4,000 gallons can handle one de- 


livery, he said. 
The speaker described the two 
main types of tanks available and 


detailed the painting and inside prep- 
aration which made the tanks suit- 
able for liquid sugar storage without 
danger of contamination. Tanks can 
be placed in a vertical or horizontal 
position depending on the room avail- 
able. 

Stainless steel piping is best from 
the sanitation angle, Mr. Sasseman 
said, and even tanks could be built 
of this material for best service. 
Low carbon steel of perhaps 12 ga. 
works best, he said. 

The mild steel painted installations 
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can be installed for about $1.25 to 
$1.35 per gallon. Stainless steel costs 
about $2 to $2.10 per gallon, including 
in both cases tanks, lines, pumps and 
meters. The standard installation may 
involve two 3,500 gallon tanks. 

Where extra headroom is available 
legs can raise the entire installation 
to the upper limit, permitting the 
space between the legs to be used for 
storage. 

In the speaker’s opinion, all con- 
tamination in such system would 
come from improper bakery sanita- 
tion methods or airborne bacteria. 
He mentioned that a 2 or 2% in. 
pump would deliver about 40 gallons 
of liquid sugar per minute. Some 
trouble with lack of heat has been 
experienced but a unit heater behind 
curtain wall construction can be used 
to maintain a temperature of 60° 
to 80°. 

In some tanks, a germicidal lamp 
is installed and the material pumped 
past it for complete extermination of 
bacteria—the air pumped in is sani- 
tized, as the pump is supplied with 
an air filter. 

A definite cleaning schedule is 
necessary, Mr. Sasseman said, but the 
schedule will vary from each time 
the tank is emptied to perhaps twice 
a year. Cleaning is accomplished with 
140° water rinse, a water cleaning 
solution and an interior scrub-down 
by hand followed by another hot 
water rinse. Sight glasses should be 
cleaned out regularly, and the speaker 
was of the opinion that sight glasses 
should be replaced with recording or 
indicating equipment of a more sani- 
tary type. Liquid sugar coolers can 
be used to help control dough tem- 
peratures in summer, with the cool- 
ing of the sugar to 50° and incor- 
porating 50° water accomplishing the 
same result as if water were cooled 


to 35° and bulk sugar used. Self-con- 
tained cooling units are available 


which will cool 50 to 100 gal. of liquid 
sugar from 90° to 50°. Cost varies 
from $2,000 to $3,500. 


Process in Changing 
To Bulk Handling 
Of Dry Materials 


Many economies have been recog- 
nized in dry materials handling in 
bulk for many years, according to 
T. H. Barnard, Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa. The savings and im- 
proved sanitation possible through 
bulk use can be applied to other 
products used in the bakery, in his 


opinion, such as sugar, salt and dry 
milk. 

The conversion from manual han- 
dling and hand sealing can be done 
gradually, he said, with one man’s 
labor per shift saved, together with 
cleanup savings, totaling as much as 
$7,500 per year and justifying the 
expense of equipment costing as much 
as $15,000. 

Mr. Barnard detailed the several 
types of bulk containers available, 
mentioning that the smaller type of 
aluminum container, whether’ the 
3,000 lb. size or collapsible, nesting 
type. Unloading stations are required 
for each ingredient. Mr. Barnard sug- 
gested the installation of a sugar sys- 
tem first because that ingredient is 
used in the most volume, except for 
flour. 

Mild steel containers, or steel coat- 
ed with glass, can be used for sugar 
and milk, Mr. Barnard said, but salt 
requires a stainless steel container 
or some other type of corrosion re- 
sisting material. 

The purchase of new equipment 
and the timing of those purchases 
for highest profits was explored by 
Robert G. Sutherin, Read Standard 
Corp., York, Pa., who cautioned the 
listening bakers to “try and make a 
profit out of all equipment you pur- 
chase.” 

For every one dollar invested ex- 
pect three dollars in annual sales, he 
mentioned. For each one doilar of 
assets expect six dollars in annual 
sales. The investment for deprecia- 


tion should be divided into 5% for 
land, 50% for building and 45% for 
equipment. 

One of Mr. Sutherin’s examples 


involved the expenditure of $120,000 
which was calculated to save $38,000 
in labor charges the first year. The 
additional $100,000 expenditure con- 
sidered for complete shift to auto- 
matic production was delayed for a 
time because the additional $100,000 
would not have delivered the neces- 
sary immediate savings. 

“Put on the brakes when you reach 
the point of diminishing returns,” 
Mr. Sutherin cautioned. If a machine 
will pay for itself in the three years 
it is a good investment, he said, 
especially if there is a saving in di- 
rect labor. Sometimes buying one 
machine, or even two, will not make 
a labor saving proposition and an 
additional investment will be re- 
quired for the equipment to make an 
efficient installation. If a bottleneck 
can be eliminated by additional 
equipment the elimination will be 





Baked Foods Display Success 


CHICAGO—The baked foods dis- 
play, traditionally one of the high- 
lights of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers’ annual convention, 
was again an attractive exhibition 
which drew hundreds of spectators 
at the ASBE meeting here. 

William L. Grewe, International 
Milling Co., was chairman of the com- 
mittee, assisted by R. F. Anderson, 
Jim Bay, J. E. Crawford, Karl Fromm, 
William H. Laug, J. J. Viskocil, Bob 
Cain, G. Exter, Roy Kroll and Reiny 
Lutz. 

Cooperation of the Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club and the allied firms 
also helped make the display possible. 

Allied firms which provided help 
and materials are: American Machine 
& Foundry Co., American Maize Prod. 
Co., American Molasses Co., Anets- 


berger Bros, Inc., Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Basic Foods Sales Co., Bay State 
Milling Co., Bergy, Inc., Blanton, Inc., 
Borden Co., Bowman Dairy Co., Bro- 
lite Co., Bryo Co. 

California Raisin Advisory Board, 
Cochran Foil Products Co., Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co., Doughnut Corp. of America, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Ekco Products 
Co., Federal Yeast Co., General Mills, 
Inc., International Milling Co., Lever 
Bros., Lockwood Mfg. Co., National 
Yeast Corp. 

Nulomoline Co., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Procter & Gamble Co., Red Star 
Yeast & Prod. Co., Rogers Bros. Food 
Prod. Co., Standard Brands, Inc., 
Swift & Co., Vernon C. Usher, Inc., 
Waxide Paper Co., Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Wilson & Co. 
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more important than the chance of 
a saving in labor, Mr. Sutherin said. 

A form was used to illustrate how 
a plant manager could compare new 
equipment to old on the basis of say- 
ings in direct labor, power consump- 
tion, property taxes, insurance, nor- 
mal maintenance, cleaning costs, ete, 

Keep yield in mind, too, the speak- 
er said, and the effect on yield of ad- 
ditional advertising, more varicties, 
better packaging, etc. More sales 
mean more profit, he reminded the 
engineers. 

“Breakdowns and obsolescence can 
cause trouble, and if a machine looks 
as if it were due for a breakdown 
get rid of it,” Mr. Sutherin said. “A 
machine may be obsolete even if it’s 
not written off yet.” In closing he 
touched on the new methods of de. 
preciating equipment permitted by 
the government, which may permit 
charging off 75% of an expenditure 
in the first half of a machine's life. 


Technical Phases 
Of Production 
Of Baked Foods 


During the afternoon session, which 
was chairmanned by R. C. Bingham, 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., 
the engineers explored the technical 
phases of production of baked foods, 
including flour technicalities and va- 
riety breads. 

Uniformity of a flour is most im- 
portant in highly mechanized bakery 
operations, C. W. Brabender, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, said. 
“We have been at a standstill on 
flour specifications for 30 years, with 
purchases still being made on the 
basis of protein and ash, which is 
really only an indication of the class 
of flour, which may vary between 
companies and years.” 

He suggested the most efficient 
production operation center such 
variables as mixing time to the opti- 
mum so that the natural tolerances 
of the ingredients would permit pro- 
duction with the fewest changes. 

Dr. Brabender introduced his 
“three-phase conception of bread bak- 
ing” which divides the process into 
the dough mixing phase, the fermen- 
tation and machining phase and the 
oven phase. He showed that the 
phases are interdependent and men- 
tioned that both the baker and the 
miller can influence results in each 
phase through his handling of the 
flour, the dough, and the formula as 
an entity. 

The why, what and how of quality 
variety bread production was dis- 
cussed by H. E. Hale, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, with the produc- 
tion phase of the plan being handled 
by C. S. Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’s 
Bakery, San Diego, in place of Vern 
Hoff, who was unable to attend. 

The production of variety, or spe- 
cialty breads, offers the baker an 
opportunity to glamorize the product, 
meet the consumer’s demand for va- 
riety, and fill the demand from special 
groups such as taste, diet and even 
food faddist groups. In Mr. Hale's 
opinion, the variety production can 
increase per capita consumption, par- 
ticularly in the high income groups 
where the total per capita consump- 
tion of bread is lower than in the 
lower income groups, but where the 
consumption of variety breads is al- 
most level. 

Mr. Hale quoted the current ad- 
vertising campaign of a bakery which, 
in order to promote the sales of its 
specialty breads, resurrected the old 
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adage, “The whiter the bread the 
quicker you're dead.” 

“This is negative advertising at its 
worst,” Mr. Hale said. 

The market for variety breads was 
demonstrated by showing a survey 
which compared increases of bakery 
products sales in 1954 over 1953. The 
comparisons follow: 


All baked products...... up 512% 
White bread ..<6000.0-: up 414% 
Buns and rolls (Brown 

ey NW kes c.cdacn sie up 10% 
Variety breads........ up 746% 


Another survey showed that white 
bread was purchased by 47% of the 
buyers in one market, and variety 
pread 32%. 

He classified the variety breads into 
production groups according to the 
following method: 

Basis flour type (whole wheat) ; 
basis baking procedure (pan, 
hearth breads); basis special in- 
gredients (butter bread); basis 
advertising claims (low calorie, 
high protein); basis combinations 
of the above. 

The necessity for the production 
man to consider sales and its effect 
on shop labor costs, as well as the 
reverse, was stressed by Mr. Picker- 
ing. He mentioned that if a new va- 
riety produced $300 a week more 
sales with an added shop cost of only 
$50, it was a good product to con- 
tinue in production, but if the same 
calculations showed that the variety 
cost more to produce than sales re- 
sulting, the variety should not be 
continued. 

Mr. Pickering suggested the use of 
one-size pans for as many specialty 
products as possible, for the reason 
that a low pan inventory is not only 
good business, it keeps the pans in 
use and prevents such dangers as 
rancidity. 


Continuous Operation 
Of Variety Goods, 


Sweet Yeast Goods 


Cecil C. Cadwell, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, described a continuous 
operation of all variety coffee cakes 
and sweet yeast goods. He discussed 
the various steps of dough piece con- 
ditioning, and suggested that dough 
pieces be refrigerated before roll-in 
and before makeup. The dough pieces 
also are pre-sheeted before makeup. 

To save on labor and time, the in- 
dividual scaling of dough pieces for 
coffee cake is eliminated. A cutting 
device is used to cut the product into 
uniform-sized pieces. One continuous 
dough strip is used for continuous 
makeup. Filling is applied by weight 
and uneven distribution is avoided. 
A special sheeter breaks the dough 
into pieces. 

Positive control of scaling and dis- 
tribution of all fillings for coffee cake 
and sweet rolls is obtained. To do 
this, frequent checking is necessary. 
A reversible scale was devised, which 
reflected weight loss instead of weight 
gain. A container from the filling is 
to be taken to apply to the product is 
placed on the scale. At each dip the 
supervisor is able to tell how much 
weight has gone out of the container, 
thus enabling a constant check to be 
maintained. 

To bring about the proper and 
equal distribution of nuts, currants, 
and other toppings and fillings, a 
vibrator is used. This deposits just the 
right amount, but it must be synchro- 
nized with the speed of the dough 
strip. 

To give more positive control of 
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all ingredients and processes in the 
baking process, Mr. Cadwell devised 
a production sheet which outlined the 
flow of work for various products. 
The chart listed such items as butter- 
fly rolls, caramel pecan cups, cinna- 
mon buns, pineapple date nut coffee 
cake, frosted pecan coffee cake, and 
others. These items were listed ver- 
tically on the left side of the sheet. 

Horizontally, several classifications 
were listed which were to be charted 
for each of the products listed verti- 
cally down the side of the page. Some 
of these items were number of dough 
pieces used, size of pieces, leftover 
dough, time at start, time at end, 
running time in minutes, number of 
men and women used in the opera- 
tion, total persons, units made up, 
units per hour, the roller opening 
and belt speed. Also on this horizontal 
line were listed the ingredients to be 
used for the particular product, and 
these were as follows: White almond 
filling, cashew nut topping, rolled in 
butter filling, butterfly filling, vanilla 
cream filling, almond meal, cinnamon 
sugar, currants, candy butterscotch, 
walnuts, dates, special streussel, 
pecan crumb filling, pecan ring fill- 
ing, cinnamon smear filling, walnut 
filled filling and pecan meal. 


Quality Fillings, 
Toppings for Sweet 
Goods Emphasized 


Quality fillings and toppings for 
sweet goods production was discussed 
by Jule Burny, Burny Bros. Bakeries, 
Chicago. Top quality items such as 
these, said Mr. Burny, are the very 
heart of baked products. They not 
only taste good, he said, but furnish 
eye appeal. They can produce excel- 
lent eating qualities. 

There are two types of fillings, said 
Mr. Burny, cooked and uncooked. In 
the first category, which provide a 
greater variety for bakers, fall the 
almond, filbert, butter cream type of 
filling. They are easy to handle and 
are good. The cooked types call for 
fruit, caramel, and other products. 

Firstly, says Mr. Burny, all should 
be of top quality. Any off flavor can 
defeat the purpose of using a filling, 
which is to treat the taste, and ruin 
the good effects of an excellent dough 
base. Some sources of off flavor are: 

1. Too long storage. 

2. Undesirable additives. 

3. Substitution of products for a 
main ingredient. 

4. Too much moisture. 

5. Lack of refrigeration or covers 
when left standing. 

6. Too much flavoring. 

In a comparison of fillings used 
over the country, Mr. Burny said that 
paste types are the most popular. In 
formulas submitted by high quality 
bakers, the ingredients ranged in the 
following proportions: butter, 5-8%; 
additional fats, 5-8%; granulated 
sugar, 15-20%; eggs, 4-6%; cake 
crumbs, 25-30%; flour used as filler, 
15-20%. When fruits are used as fill- 
ings, Mr. Burny said the filling must 
be thicker. Such fillings are not 
recommended for packaged goods. 

In his discussion of toppings, Mr. 
Burny stressed their importance. The 
customer sees these first, he said, and 
they constitute a big part of buyer 
appeal. The most popular are straight 
nut meats, followed by crunches and 
brittles. Jellies are the least favored. 

Giving advice on materials, he sug- 
gested that only top-quality products 
be used. If prices are not acceptable, 
a baker who used much of a particu- 


lar material might consider making 
it himself. Jellies, particularly, he 
said, show much variation in quality 
and price. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burny said that 
the quality of toppings and fillings 
should be improved to the limit. Be- 
fore any major change in a product is 
made, he said, a taste panel should be 
organized. 

During the remainder of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, panels on freez- 
ing, pie and cake production and per- 
sonnel will be covered. These panels 
will be reported with illustrations in 
the next issue. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hopeful Trend 
In Consumption 
Spotlighted 


KANSAS CITY — The action of 
US. Department of Agriculture 
economists in revising their estimates 
of per capita flour consumption for 
1956 from 121 lb. to 122 lb. has been 
interpreted as a hopeful sign for the 
flour and bread trades by Dr. J. Mark 
Hiebert, president of Sterling Drug, 
Ine. 





Speaking at a sales conference of 
midwestern representatives of Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., a subsidary of 
Sterling Drug, in Kansas City Feb. 
20-21, Dr. Hiebert said that if the 
expectation is realized it will mean 
an increased offtake of 1,650,000 cwt. 
a year. In addition, he pointed out, 
compilations of bakery poundage by 
the American Bakers’ Assn. for the 
calendar year 1955 show an increase 
of 2.5% over 1954. This rise con- 
trasts with an increase of 1.7% for 
the year in population, itself an indi- 
cation that per capita consumption 
is rising. 

Dr. Hiebert attributes the increase 
in the use of flour and bread to a 
revival in the popularity of these 
basic foods as well as to the expan- 
sion in population. Intensive educa- 
tional campaigns of the milling and 
baking industries over the last dec- 
ade, emphasizing the high nutritional 
value of enriched flour and bread, are 
correcting erroneous notions and 
bringing true appreciation of the 
value of flour and bread, he said. 

“Perhaps I should say that a rea- 
son for the higher bread consump- 
tion is the debunking in a large part 
of a mistaken notion that bread in 
itself is fattening,” Dr. Hiebert as- 
serted. “The food and nutrition board 
of the National Research Council and 
leading nutritionists are recommend- 
ing enriched bread as a_ necessary 
part of a balanced diet, and the rec- 
ommendations are being heeded in- 
creasingly by consumers.” 

Wheat growers, as well as millers 
and bakers, will profit from the up- 
trend, Dr. Hiebert also pointed out. 
The annual food use of wheat in the 
U.S. is now around 485 million bush- 
els a year. On the basis of the re- 
quirement of 2.35 bu. of wheat to 
manufacture a hundredweight of 
flour, every rise of a pound in the per 
capita consumption adds _ almost 
4,000,000 bushels to the wheat re- 
quirements of mills, he noted. 

The conference was under the di- 
rection of Robert S. Whiteside, presi- 
dent of Sterwin Chemicals. Previous 
Sterwin conferences have been held 
in New York and Los Angeles. 
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Arthur J. Nielsen 


GETS NEW POST—Arthur J. Niel- 
sen has been appointed assistant 
sales technician for Western Con- 
densing Co., according to John E. 
Guyette, sales manager, food prod- 
ucts division. Mr. Nielsen will head- 
quarter in Appleton, Wis., where he 
will serve in providing technical as- 
sistance to the company’s field sales 
organization. He is a native of St. 
Paul and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Since his release 
from the Air Force, following World 
War II, Mr. Nielsen has gained con- 
siderable experience in milk proces- 
sing, quality control, research and 
technical sales activity with the Milk 
Concentrate Corp., Coral Gables, 
Florida and Maple Island, Inc., Still- 
water, Minn. Western Condensing 
manufactures dairy solids products 
for the food industry. 





Merck Gives Vitamin 


Exhibit to Institute 


WASHINGTON — An educational 
exhibit on vitamins was recently pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Institution 
by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., a 
pioneer in vitamin development. The 
presentation was made by Dr. W. H. 
McLean, president of the chemical di- 
vision of Merck, and accepted by Dr. 
Remington Kellogg, director of the 
U.S. National Museum, and Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, secretary of the 
institution. 





PER CAPITA ESTIMATE 
RAISED 


WASHINGTON—The increased es- 
timate of per capita flour consump- 
tion made by economists of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture was re- 
vealed in the official publication of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
The National Food Situation. Last 
November, the economists predicted 
a figure of 121 Ib. for 1955. In the is- 
sue of the publication dated Feb. 21, 
AMS shows the increased total of 122 
Ib. for 1955 and predicts the same 
level of per capita consumption in 
1956. 

Though the new figure shows a de- 
crease from 1954’s 124 Ib. and 1953’s 
126 Ib. it does indicate the possibil- 
ity that the declining trend in flour 
consumption has been checked. 
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Toledo plant of American Bakeries; 
sanitarian; B. 
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IT’S OFFICIAL—Pulling of the switch to begin bulk flour operations at the 
Toledo plant of the American Bakeries Co., Inc., is performed here by Mayor 
Czelusta of Toledo. Others who took part in the ceremony are, from the left: 
M. W. Bauer, deputy building commissioner of Toledo; M. C. Van Buren, sec- 
retary of the Toledo Food Distributors Assn.; A. T. Lorenzen, manager of the 
;. F. Beard, Toledo health department 
H. Zirwes, superintendent of the bureau of sanitation of the 


Toledo health department; C. Bender, engineer of the Toledo plant of Ameri- 
can Bakeries, and W. Winters, plant superintendent of American Bakeries at 
Toledo. The storage bin at new American bulk installation, designed by Inter- 
national Milling Co. engineers, holds 120,000 Ib. of bulk flour. One of Interna- 


tional’s bulk trucks 


made the first bulk flour delivery to the Toledo plant. 





Bulk Flour Future Complicated by 
Freight Car Supply, ABA Reports 


CHICAGO—The shipment of flour 
in bulk has increased tremendously 
the past year, the American Bakers 
Assn. has announced, and it seems 
destined to increase still more in the 
immediate future. The increase in use 
of bulk transport has brought with it 
a serious shortage in the freight cars 
designed for bulk use. 

The commercial impact of this new 
means of flour transportation is al- 
most revolutionary. This statement 
will attempt to summarize the con- 
ditions now existing in shipping flour 
in bulk, and those to be expected in 
the near future, with special! refer- 
ences to the question of bulk rail- 
way car supply. 

The availability of bulk railway 
cars is limited, and the demand will 
likely exceed the supply for the next 
several years. It will therefore be to 
the best interest of the shipping 
miller, the receiving baker, and the 
carrier to work together closely in 
an effort to procure the maximum 
amount cf this shipment. 

The commercial baking industry 
uses approximately 140 million sacks 
of flour per year. This means the 
production of 545,000 sacks of bakery 
flour per day (basis 257 milling days 
per year). If all bakery flour were 
shipped in bulk (950 sacks per car), 
mills would require 574 bulk cars per 
day. If the average round trip from 
mill to bakery and return can be as- 
sumed as 15 days, the total number 
of bulk flour cars required to ship all 
bakery flour would be 8,610. This is a 
theoretical figure, because there are 

variations in shipping time, especially 

during the winter, and it would be 
necessary to have extra cars to meet 
peak requirements and emergencies; 
if these conditions require a 20% 
safety factor, mills would need a total 
of 10,332 bulk cars. If, however, it is 
assumed that 75% of all bakery flour 
would move in bulk, mills would still 
need 7,749 bulk cars for servicing 
bakery customers, the federation 
points out. 

At the beginning of this year there 


were 910 Airslide cars in service in 
the U.S. Deliveries of cars since the 
turn of the year and those expected 
to be completed within another month 
will add about 250 to the Airslide 
fleet. Total production of these cars 
during 1956, including the 250 just 
referred to, will not exceed 830, so it 
is stated by the manufacturer, who 
adds that he expects to produce no 
less than 500 cars during 1957. These 
figures are cited here to show that 
the limiting factor to shipment of 
flour in bulk is the supply of Airslide 
cars. 

Airslide cars presently cost ap- 
proximately $12,000 each. Simple 
arithmetic shows that a capital ex- 
penditure of close to a hundred mil- 
lion dollars would be necessary to 
provide millers and bakers with 
enough bulk cars to handle 75% of 
the flour used by commercial bakeries. 

Some bulk cars are operated by 
millers or bakers under lease from 
railroads or the General American 


Transportation Corp. These leases re- 
quire a ten-year commitment at $155 
per month or $1,860 per year. Mileage 
credits are 3.2¢ per mile empty and 
loaded, provided the empty miles do 
not exceed the load haul. This means 
that a car has to move 4,850 miles 
per month to offset the rental charge, 
but this amount of movement is next 
to impossible. In several cases, cars 
have been moving about half that 
distance, which means that whoever 
operates the cars must absorb half 
of the $155 per month rental charge. 

There are other cost factors to be 
taken into account, the report said. 
The initial charge for proper finish- 
ing of Airslide cars inside is $405 per 
car, and if permanent pneumatic noz- 
zles are added there is another charge 
of $335. In some cases the cars must 
be refinished on the inside. Before a 
mill loads a car with flour, the car 
must be cleaned, and the average 
labor charge ranges between four and 
eight hours of labor cost. 

Airslide cars are currently being 
used to move plastic materials, phos- 
phates, lampblack, certain types of 
clay, bulk sugar, bulk starch and soy- 
bean products, in addition to flour. 
However, GATX officials state that 
flour is the principal commodity 
transported in Airslide cars. One esti- 
mate is that close to 90% of the Air- 
slide cars now in existence are being 
employed in the transportation of 
flour. 

In the long run, whether flour is 
shipped from mill to bakery in bulk 
cars is going to be determined pri- 
marily by economic considerations. 
Experience thus far seems to estab- 
lish that costs can be shaved by this 
new method, perhaps not as exten- 
sively as some enthusiasts predicted 
but nevertheless to a worth-while ex- 
tent. On the other hand, a sizable 
capital expenditure is required to in- 
stall bulk flour storage and handling 
equipment in both bakery and flour 
mill. Whether this expenditure would 
be justified will have to be weighed 
in each individual case against the 
bottleneck of Airslide car supply. This 
bottleneck seems almost certain to 
continue for a considerable period 
ahead, and it invites the concentrated 
attention of millers, bakers, and rail- 
road officials, the report concludes. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Build Montreal Plant 


MONTREAL —tThe Procter & 
Gamble Co. of Canada, Ltd., has an- 
nounced plans for the construction 
of a multi-million dollar plant for 
processing shortening and edible oils 
in Montreal. 











Summary of Flour Quotations 


March 3 flour quotations in sacks of 100 
prompt delivery: 
Chicago 
Spring top patent 6.25@6 
Spring high gluten 4G wise 
Spring short a kee 


Spring 
Spring straight ..... . 5 : .@a 


Spring first clear >. 75 1 
Hard winter short . 5.80@6.1 
Hard winter standard ave 5.70@6.05 
Hard winter first clear 5.30@5.70 
Soft winter short patent 6.86@7.47 
Soft winter standard . eee - 6.16@6.77 
Soft winter straight ... ectnaa on see 
Soft winter first clear - 5.60@5,.82 
Rye flour, white . 4.80@ 4.87 
mare GOW, GORE cccccsccs 4.05 @4.12 
New York 
Spring high gluten 7.16@7.26 
Spring short ....... o@ cec 
Spring standard 6.71 @6. 
Spring first clear 6.40@6.7 
Hard winter short eseee 6.47@6.57 
Hard winter standard , - 6.27@6.37 
Hard winter first clear Seas aces re ee 
Soft winter short patent ........ re ee 
Soft winter straight ornws 5.65 @6.15 
Soft winter standard ooo @ coe 
Soft winter first clear ea eT ew 
ere TO, WEED 6000-00 vas sviovece o@ cee 


Rye flour, dark acarieats Sige eens --@ 
*100-Ib, papers. {Bakery wheat flour im 


standard ..... ° 6.15@6.35 


75@6.15 


lb. All quotations -on basis or carload lots, 


Mpls. Kans. City %St. Louis Buffalo 
* er eee eae ong sa ooe@ wes 
6.41@6.53 . oer re, Oe 7.14@7.30 
6.06@6.23 ae aes -.. @6. 65 5 6.79@6.95 
5.96 @6.13 ve eee -..-@6.55 6.74@6.85 
--@ re ee coe was -- @6.69 
5.63 @6. 08 — --@6.35 6.53@6.62 
...@... $.65@5.70 --@5.95 6.62@6.69 
-@... 5.55@5.60 --@5.80 6.49@6.52 
-@... 4.50@4.75 _ -+-@6.19 
y ee oe ee oe 8.01@8.13 
_ Per Te Pee ee 7.04@7.31 
re «cot ous .. @5.65 6.20@6.21 
--@ ee Pee --@5.25 5.30@5.31 
4.51@4.55 ose os --@5.23 5:40@5.50 
3.76 @3.80 ..@. -@4.48 4.65@4.75 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
7.25@7.35 7.19@7.29 7.05@7.23 6.80@7.00 
6.85@6.95 6.84@6.94 6.70@6.88 6.45@6.65 
6.80@6.90 6.74@6.84 6.60@6.78 6.25@6.45 
6.60@6.70 6.42@6.72 6.40@6.79 5.75@6.15 
6.45@6.55 6.48@6.58 6.30@6.56 5.90@6.00 
6.20@6.30 6.28@6.38 6.10@6.41 5.75@5.90 
o@ oe. -»-@ +-@... 4.85@5.20 
ye Ree @ -@... 5.65@5.95 
ee Pe Pee ---@... 5.26@5.55 
5.30@5.40 ee coe owe ee er 
as PSE @ -+-@... 5.60@6.05 
5.40@5.50 @ 5.10@5.21 aol mas 
o@ ave @ 4.45@4.71 ...@... 


100- Ib. papers. 
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Standard Brands’ 
Net Holds Steady 


NEW YORK — Net profit of 


Standard Brands, Inc., and _subsi- 
diaries operating in the U.S. and Can- 
ada for the year 1955 amounted to 
$10,563,450, as compared with $10,- 
575,042 for 1954, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, announced. These amounts 
are equivalent after preferred divi- 
dend requirements to $3.01 per share 
on an average of 3,249,653 shares of 
common stock outstanding in 1955, 
and to $3.06 per share on 3,208,757 
average shares in 1954. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $400,665,928 as com- 
pared to $415,854,693 in 1954. Lower 
coffee prices more than account for 
the decrease, as unit volume on an 
over-all basis was higher. 

The combined sales of unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries operating outside 
the U.S. and Canada in terms of U‘S. 
dollars were $23,877,409 and their 
combined profit from operations was 
$1,472,915. Dividends received from 
such unconsolidated subsidiaries were 
$701,168 during 1955, compared to 
$702,400 during 1954. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PREMIUM STAMP BILL 

RICHMOND, VA. — A bill intro- 
duced in the Virginia legislature 
would impose retail merchants’ li- 
cense taxes on premium stamp con- 
cerns at the rate of $50 for the first 
$10,000 value of premium stamps 
and 20¢ a hundred on all beyond 
that value. 











Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 

Feb. Mar, 

’ 2, 

--1955-56—, 1956 1956 

High Low Close Close 

Cont. Baking Co... 41% 27% 35 344, 

Corn Prod. Kef. Co. 32% 26 31% 31% 


. » ease 183% 175% 177 177% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 115% 9% 94% 9% 
. * eee 148% 136% .... 137% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 96% 175 95 93 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 77% 65% 68% 67% 
Sh My ccoscess 123 = 121% 122% 
Merck & Ce. ..... 30% 26%, 28yY 
SEE 112% 102 108 108 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 45% 37% 38% 39 
Pfd. sth werenae 183 173% re 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble. 
Quaker Oats Co.... 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Inc... 
Sterling Drug .... 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Victor Chem. W 
Ward Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 


Stocks not traded: 





Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 137 144 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 105% 106% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. . 92% 93 
Pillsbury Mills, tse $4 Pfd. 7 102 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ 151% 153 
St. Regis Paper, 71.46 Pfd... 103% 105 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 91% 92% 
United Biscuit of America, 

2 ) ere 195% 107 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 92% 93% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the American Stock Exchange: 

Feb. Mar. 
27, 2, 
--1955-56— 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 71% 4% 6% 6 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 175% 178 178 
Hathaway Bak., 
iis “EE” «scree 6% 4 4% 4 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. .. 26% 20% 25% 25% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% =4% 5% 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ....... 11% 2% 3% 3% 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 

Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd... 133% 135% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. ....... 106 107% 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ....... 129 130 
Games, TAB. .cccsocccccesicceces 16% bij 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 109% 112% 
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TRI-STATE OFFICERS—Some of those heading the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
and its various divisions are shown above during the recent New Orleans 
convention of the association. Left to right are Melvin C. Hebert, Calcasieu 
Baking Co., Lake Charles, La., vice president for Louisiana; John Pollman, 


Smith’s Bakery, Meridian, Miss., 


vice president for Mississippi; 


Charles 


Maggio, Tasty Baking Co., Baton Rouge, La., president; Tom Stevens, Home 


Tri-State Bakers Explore 
Baking’s Future, Reelect 
Charles Maggio President 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe relationship 
of population expansion and produc- 
tion efficiency to the growth of the 
baking industry was stressed by sev- 
eral speakers during the 22nd annual 
convention of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. here recently. 

Bakers and allied men from Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi heard 
discussions on personnel problems, 
freezing bakery products in humid 
climates and other technical subjects, 
in addition to participating in golf 
tournaments and other sports. At- 
tendance was approximately 330. 

Charles Maggio, Tasty Baking Co., 
Baton Rouge, La., was reelected Tri- 
State president for a second term. 
John Pollman, Smith’s Bakery, Me- 
ridian, Miss., was elected vice presi- 
dent for Mississippi, replacing W. Pat 
Murphy of Jackson, Miss., who died 
last December. All other officers were 
reelected. N. F. DeSalvo, Harvey, La., 
continues as president of the retail 
division of Tri-State. 

The assembly adopted a resolution 
of sympathy and continued remem- 
brance of six former officers and 
pioneer members who had died dur- 
ing the previous year. The Tri-State 
group also went on record to request 
Congress to pass necessary legislation 
authorizing a greatly expanded fed- 
eral-state highway program on the 
basis of 90% financing by the federal 
government, and that the administra- 
tion of federal-aid highways remain 
within the jurisdiction of the states. 

Delegates, including visitors from 
Texas and Arkansas, had an oppor- 
tunity to view the first of the famous 
Carnival parades on Sunday after- 
noon, then attended the president’s 
reception, at which Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Maggio were hosts. William 
C. Bacher, New Orleans, was chair- 
man of arrangements, with Bruce M. 
Waldo, co-chairman. 

Registration was under the direc- 
tion of Georges Dennery, chairman 
emeritus, and Henry Folse, active 
chairman, both assisted by Maurice 
Brooks, all of New Orleans. 

J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, 


Mobile, Ala., was speakers’ and pro- 
gram committee chairman. Mr. Poll- 
man was session chairman at the 
opening assembly on Monday fore- 
noon. Mr. Brooks was chairman of 
the meeting room arrangements, the 
room being set out night-club style, 
and coffee being served. 

Rev. John W. Melton, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Baton Rouge, pro- 
nounced the invocation, then delivered 
an inspirational address bringing out 
that what a man thinks, plans and 
imagines determines what type of 
man he is in life, and similarly, for 
the good life, the spiritual life and 
American way of life. 


Cooperative Effort Needed 


Mr. Maggio called the convention’s 
attention to the mounting number of 
problems confronting the industry, 
and the need for cooperative effort 
to surmount them. He cited such fac- 
tors as prepared mixes, the surging 
development of supermarkets and the 
dwindling number of independent re- 
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Charles Maggio 


Baking Co., Birmingham, Ala., vice president for Alabama, and Frem Boustany, 
Lafayette, La., chairman of the board. (Right picture), some officers of the 
retail division are Robert Engelhardt, Free-Hart Baking Co., Columbus, Miss., 
chairman of the board; Nicholas F. DeSalvo, DeSalvo’s Bakery, Harvey, La., 
president, and Louis Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hattiesburg, Miss., vice 


president for Mississippi. 


tail grocery operators, frozen bakery 
products, and the growing demand by 
housewives for conveniences, which 
he termed simply services that in- 
crease costs. 

Retail division President DeSalvo 
welcomed retail operators, urged 
them to give a mass representation 
at the Chicago Associated Retail 
Bakers of America convention next 
April, and to cooperate in making the 
New Orleans ARBA convention in 
1957 an outstanding success. 

“Will there be bakery production 
men in the future? Of course there 
will be,” Victor E. Marx, American 
Society of Bakery Engineers secre- 
tary, Chicago, stated, “because some- 
one will have to supervise production 
in bakeries. But will there be men 
and women well trained for the job, 
with the kind of background needed 
to continue technological progress in 
the industry? That is a different 
question, the answer to which is not 
nearly so definite. The affirmative 
answer to that question depends on 
what you and others in a similar ca- 
pacity elsewhere do in the immediate 
future.” 

Mr. Marx looked backward to re- 
view methods of training production 
men, reminding that the number re- 
ceiving formal bakery education in 
bakery schools is infinitesimally small 
compared to the demand for trained 
personnel. To feed the mass of people 
with nutritious, tasty, appealing prod- 
ucts today, he noted, requires mass 
production, so that today, the pro- 
duction superintendent must have a 
scientific background. Mr. Marx 
warned about the growing shortage 
of young men with some basic knowl- 
edge of physics and chemistry, which 
means, he said, that the number of 
prospects for bakers is greatly lim- 
ited. He warned also that the baking 
industry in its search for trained per- 
sonnel is in competition with other 
food industries that likewise need 
men with technical training. 

“Let us make sure,” Mr. Marx 
stressed, “that we can compete with 
other industries in the way of careers, 
recognition and remuneration when 
we recruit trainees, or we will have 
to be satisfied with the rejects of 
others.” 

Personnel Problems 


Frank A. Busse, director of per- 
sonnel, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., New York, told the 
Tri-State convention members that 


they have thought of their jobs as 
composed of the four standard “Ms” 

Men, Money, Machinery and Mate- 
rials, but he provided a modern addi- 
tive, Motivation. Every individual, he 
explained, has tremendous sources of 
energy that are almost never drawn 
upon. He then set out to show that 
during the past 25 years, the greatest 
change in modern thinking has been 
about what motivates people and the 
realization from studies that mere 
economic gain as the principal motive 
is not the core of the question. A sur- 
vey in the baking industry, conducted 
a few years ago, brought out that 
men at work are social creatures as 
well as “economic men,” and that 
work provides them means for a ‘‘way 
of life’”’ as well as means of livelihood. 
He then explained the personal needs 
and wants of workers, participation, 
recognition, consultation, opportunity, 
security and others, and methods to 
be employed to provide basic satisfac- 
tion to employees in their work. To 
the extent that the management can 
promote these satisfactions, it will be 
able to release the pent-up energies 
and motivate workers to release them 
into channels of greater productivity. 


Freezing 


“In testing bakery products that I 
freeze,” it was emphasized by Her- 
man Dressel of Dressel’s Bakeries, 
Chicago, “I use the same tests that 
the customer does—eyes, smell, taste, 
feel and satisfaction in eating. I re- 
spect all the technical studies, the 
laboratories, the graphs, charts, sta- 
tistics and scientific experiments, but 
understand this: Customers don’t buy 
our products as the result of graphs, 
charts and laboratory techniques. 
They feel them, smell them, taste 
them and eat them, then they decide 
whether they like them. I never heard 
one customer yet who could tell the 
difference because a piece of bakery 
food was frozen at 10° above or 10 
below.” 

In this practical vein, Mr. Dressel 
explained his method of freezing 
bakery products and the results of 
his experiences over a period of 15 
years, particularly under conditions 
of hot, humid weather, such as pre- 
vails in the deep South. 

William Cotton, Cotton Bros. 
Bakery, Alexandria, La., presented 
the nominations committee report, 
chairman of which was Carl Golden- 
berg, Holsum Bakeries, Inc., New 

(Continued on page 42) 





WHOLE WHEAT SPONGE CAKES 

Beat until light: 

2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
2 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
When light, add gradually: 
12 oz. hot water (140° F.) 

Then fold in carefully: 

2 lb. 6 0z. whole wheat flour 
%4 oz. baking powder 
Vanilla to suit. 

Bake in layers at about 380° F. 
When baked and cool, ice with the 
following icing. 

Butterscotch Icing 

Boil to 242° F.: 

4 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 Ib. liquid milk 

Remove from the fire and stir in: 

1 lb. invert syrup or honey 

Cream together, then add the above 
hot syrup slowly while beating: 

10 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. shortening 

1 lb. butter 

% oz. salt 

12 oz. liquid milk (120° F.) 

Then add gradually while mixing 
on low speed: 

12 oz. liquid milk (120° F.) 

Mix until smooth. 


WHOLE WHEAT PRUNE BREAD 
(QUICK) 
Mix together: 
4 lb. bread flour 
4 1b. whole wheat flour 
2 oz. soda 
2 oz. salt 
Add: 
4 lb. 8 oz. good molasses 
6 lb. 8 oz. sour or buttermilk 
Then add: 
5 lb. pitted prunes (chopped) 
\% oz. cinnamon 
Scale into greased loaf cake pans 





and bake immediately at about 
350° F. 
Note: Soak the pitted prunes in 


cold water for about 15 minutes. 
Drain thoroughly and chop into 
pieces of desired size. After baking, 
the loaves may be iced with a thin 
water icing if desired. 

WHOLE WHEAT BRAN 

7 lb. clear flour 
4 lb. whole wheat flour 
1 lb. bran 
8 oz. potato flour 
9 lb. water (variable) 
5 oz. salt 
5 oz. yeast 
2% oz. malt 
5 oz. brown sugar 
5 oz. shortening 

Note: Soak the bran in part of the 
water for about an hour. Add the 
balance of the ingredients and mix 
in the usual manner. 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch, 2 hours; second punch, 30 
min.; to the bench in 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Rest for about 
15 minutes and make up. Wash the 
loaves with water and either roll 
them in bran or sprinkle bran on 
the washed loaves before placing 
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Formulas for Profit 





them in the pans. Bake at about 
425° F. 
After the bread has started to 


color in the oven, use a small amount 
of steam in order to remove the 
usual dead color of this type of bread. 

WHOLE WHEAT POUND CAKE 

Cream together: 

3 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. liquid milk 

Mix in: 

3 lb. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 

Then add and mix in until smooth: 

2 lb. 8 oz. sliced Brazil nuts 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at 340 to 350° F. 

Note: The amount of milk to use 
may vary slightly. Scrape down the 
creaming arm and bowl several times 
during the mixing period. 

WHOLE WHEAT DANISH PASTRY 

6ilb. whole wheat flour 

2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
12 lb. bread flour 

1 gal. cold milk 

4 lb. whole eggs 

2 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 

trose) 

8 oz. malt 

4 oz. salt 

2 lb. yeast 

Lemon flavor to suit 

Vanilla flavor to suit 

Procedure: Rub together until 
thoroughly mixed: shortening, sugar, 
malt, salt and flavor. Add eggs. Dis- 
solve the yeast in part of the milk. 
Add the balance of the milk to the 
mix. Put in flour and add the yeast 
solution last. Mix until incorporated. 
When the dough is mixed, place in 
refrigerator and allow to relax for 
about 20 min. Remove from the re- 
frigerator and spot in either blend 
of roll-in. Give two 3-folds, allowing 
about 20 min. between folds. After 
the second fold, allow the dough to 
rest in the refrigerator for at least 


Consumer Popularity . . . Diet Consciousness . . . Something Different .. . 
... Many Reasons for Including Whole 
Products in Your Planning for Variety 


1 hour before making into various 
shapes. 
Roll-In Blend (No. 1) 
Mix together: 
4 lb. butter 
4 lb. puff paste oleo 
2 oz. salt . 
Roll-in Blend (No. 2) 
Mix together: 
4 lb. butter 
4 lb. shortening 
8 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
2 oz. salt 
The blends should be thoroughly 
mixed and chilled before spotting in. 


BUTTERMILK WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAD (QUICK) 

Mix together: 

3 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 

4 oz. salt 

4 oz. soda 

Add: 

1 qt. good molasses 

Stir in: 

10 lb. buttermilk 

Add and mix in: 

5 lb. whole wheat flour 
5 lb. bread flour 

Scale into tins of desired size. Place 
in the oven as soon as possible. Bake 
at about 375° F. 

After the loaves are baked, wash 
the top crust with melted butter or 
shortening. 

Note: Raisins or nuts may be added 
to this mix if desired. 

SWEDISH HEALTH BREAD 
7 lb. clear flour 
6 lb. whole wheat flour 
8 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. yeast 
8 oz. brown sugar 
8 oz. honey 
5 oz. salt 
4 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
4 oz. shortening 

Method: Soak the whole wheat 
flour in part of the water for about 
15 min. Add the balance of the other 
ingredients and mix in the usual 
manner. 

Dough temperature 79 to 80° F. 
First punch, 1 hour 15 min.; second 


Whole Wheat Baked Foods 


The baker is well aware of the fact that a certain percentage of the people 
favor whole wheat flour. It is therefore to his interest to make a variety to meet 


this demand. 


Baked foods made with whole wheat flour have a flavor all of their own. 
Whole wheat flour in combination with other ingredients makes for healthful and 


delicious products. 


As Mrs. Housewife does very little baking at home using whole wheat flour, 
the baker is in an ideal position to supply her with a variety that will make a hit 


with her family. 


Whole wheat flour has comparatively poor keeping quality when compared 
with white flour. For this reason he should only purchase enough to insure its freshness. 

By using his own ingenuity the baker can increase his variety by replacing 
raisins with prunes, dates or figs. Various types of chopped or sliced nuts may be 
used. Combinations of the above ingredients will help to increase sales. 

It is possible for the baker to obtain a variety of signs, window streamers, etc., 
from his flour supplier. These are excellent aids in promoting the sales of whole wheat 


foods. 


The sales force should be alerted to push these specialty products. They are 
profiteble. This is especially true at this time of year in order to combat the usual 


slump in sales. 
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Wheat 


punch, 30 min.; to the bench, 15 min, 
Scale and round up. Make up like 
hearth bread. Proof and then bake 
at about 420° F. Use plenty of steam 
during the baking period. 
WHOLE WHEAT GEMS 
Cream together: 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. honey 
2 Ib. 12 oz. milk 
Add: 
12 oz. raisins (seedless) 
Add and mix in thoroughly: 
2 lb. whole wheat flour 
6 oz. bread flour 
Drop into greased cup cake or muf- 
fin pans. Bake at about 390° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT CHOCOLATE 
CUPS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. brown sugar 
6 oz. butter 
6 oz. shortening 
4 oz. cocoa 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 lb. milk 
Blend together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 lb. 4.0z. whole wheat flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Bake at 375° F. 
When baked and cool, ice with the 
following icing. 
Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. lukewarm water 
Mix in: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
4o0z.melted butter 


WHOLE WHEAT SOFT ROLLS 
21 lb. bread flour 
9 1b. whole wheat flour 
17 |b. water (variable) 
7 oz. salt 
1 lb. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
1 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 Ib. 2 oz. molasses 

Dough temperature 80 to 82° F. 
First punch, 1 hour; to the bench 
30 min. 

Scale into 4% lb. pieces and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 10 to 15 
min. and divide into 36 pieces using 
a bun press. Round up and place on 
pans. Proof and bake at about 410° F. 
Wash with melted shortening or but- 
ter when removed from the oven. 

Note: These rolls may be made 
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up like Parkerhouse rolls if desired. 

The mixing procedure for this 
dough is like the regular straight 
dough procedure. 


WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
7 oz. shortening 
34 OZ. soda 
3% oz. salt 
Stir in: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 pt. molasses 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sieve together and add: 
1 lb. 12 oz. bread flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in well: 
1 lb. 4.0z. whole wheat flour 
12 oz. seedless raisins 
Bake in greased cup cake or muf- 
fin pans at about 360 to 375° F. 


HONEY WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


100 lb. whole wheat flour 
68 lb. water (variable) 
2 lb. 8 oz. salt 
3 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
1 lb. malt 
4 |b. milk solids (non fat) 
8 lb. honey 
First punch, 1 hour 40 min.; sec- 
ond punch, 1 hour; to bench 20 min. 
Temperature 80°. Give dough good 
development. 


WHOLE WHEAT CHEESE BREAD 
12 lb. bread flour 
8 lb. whole wheat flour 
13 lb. water (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
1 oz. yeast food 
1 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. milk solids (non fat) 
10 oz. shortening 
3 lb. dehydrated cheese 
Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch, 2 hours 30 min.; second punch, 
50 min.; to the bench 10 min. later. 
Scale and round up. Rest for 10 or 
15 min. and then make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 410° F. 
Note: Mix the dough in the usual 
manner, add the dehydrated cheese 
when the dough is 24 mixed. 
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WHOLE WHEAT SHORT PASTE 
COOKIES 
Mix together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 40z. whole wheat flour 
Cream together: 
12 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Add the sugar and flour mixture 
to the creamed mass. Work together 
until smooth. 
Roll the dough out to about 3/16 
in. thickness and cut out the cookies 
using small cutter with various 


shapes such as hearts, diamonds, 
ovals, etc. 
Place on lightly greased pans. 


Wash with an egg wash and bake 
at about 375° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT RAISIN BREAD 

30 lb. whole wheat flour 

19 lb. water (variable) 

10 oz. salt 

14 oz. sugar 

1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

14 oz. yeast 

10 oz. malt 

14 oz. milk solids (non fat) 

10 lb. 8. oz. seedless raisins 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 

punch, 1 hour 30 min.; second punch, 
1 hour; to the bench 15 minutes later. 


Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 min, and then make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 400° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT SWEET DOUGH 

8 lb. whole wheat flour 

13 lb. water (variable) 
4 lb. shortening 
2 lb. yeast 

16 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. milk solids (non fat) 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
4 |b. brown sugar 
8 oz. salt 
5 lb. seedless raisins 

Dough temperature 82° F. Take to 
the bench 30 min. after the dough is 
mixed. 

Procedure: Mix together sugar, 
salt, milk solids «nd shortening. Add 
the eggs gradually. Dissolve the yeast 
in part of the water. Add the balance 
of the water to the sugar-shortening 
mixture and then add the flour. When 
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partially mixed, add the yeast solu- 
tion. When nearly mixed smooth, add 
the raisins. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
Set a sponge composed of: 
26 lb. 4 oz. whole wheat flour 
16 lb. 8 oz. water 
12 oz. yeast 
1% oz. yeast food 
Sponge temperature 78° F. 
Take 1 hour after full break. 
Then add: 
11 lb. 4.0z. whole wheat flour 
10 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
15 oz. salt 
15 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
10 oz. honey 
1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. 
To the bench 15 min. after mixing. 
Mix the dough thoroughly. Allow 
extra machine friction for longer 
mixing time. Scale and round up. 
Make up 15 minutes later. Allow to 
proof and then bake at about 400° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT PIE CRUST 


Rub together until the shortening 
is distributed throughout the mix in 
very small lumps: 

5 lb. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

1% oz. salt 

Then add and mix in: 

1 lb. 12 oz. water (cold) 

Note: Pie dough made with whole 
wheat flour should be worked more 
than doughs made with white flour 
in order to develop the gluten enough 
to hold the crust together. 
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WHOLE WHEAT TEA BISCUITS 
Rub together as for pie dough: 
2 1b. whole wheat flour ‘ 
6 oz. shortening 
14 oz. salt 
3 0z. granulated sugar 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
2 lb. milk 
Roll out to about one inch thick- 
ness. Cut out with a 2% inch plain 
round cutter and place against each 
other on a slightly greased pan. Wash 
with an egg wash. Let stand for about 
15 min. and then bake at about 
420° F. 
When baked, wash the tops with 
melted butter. 


WHOLE WHEAT OATMEAL 
COOKIES (Drop) 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
6 oz. ground seeded raisins 
% oz. soda 
¥ oz. cinnamon 
lg Oz. salt 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. honey 
4 oz. milk 
Maple flavor to suit 
Mix together and add: 
12 oz. oatmeal 
1 1b. flour (pastry) 
1 1b. whole wheat flour 
% oz. baking powder 
6 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Drop or bag out on lightly greased 
and dusted pans. Bake on double pans 
at about 360 to 370° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT COCONUT 
COOKIES (Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
2 |b. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
3% oz. soda 
1 oz. ammonia 
\% oz. nutmeg 
14 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. honey 
4 oz. milk 
Mix together and add: 
1 1b. macaroon coconut 
1 Jb. 40z. whole wheat flour 
1 1b. 8 oz. pastry flour 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut with a 2% or 3 in. plain cooky 
cutter. 
Place the cookies on lightly 
greased pans and wash with an egg 
wash. Bake at about 360° F. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
50 lb. whole wheat flour 
31 lb. 80z. water (variable) 
1 Ib. 4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
12 oz. yeast 
8 oz. malt 
1 lb. 8 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch, 1 hour; to the bench 15 min. 
later. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Baker and the Amended Federal Wage-Hour Law 


On March 1, 1956, the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was increased to $1 an hour. 
This new minimum, set by the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 
1955, takes the place of the previous 
75¢ rate. 

About nine out of ten of the pro- 
duction workers in the bakery prod- 
ucts manufacturing industry are al- 
ready earning the new minimum or 
more, according to a recent official 
wage survey. But even though most 
production workers in the bakery in- 
dustry are being paid over $1 an 
hour, the proportion whose wages will 
have to be raised—10%—is sizable. 
Those firms that have been paying 
less than $1 an hour to any workers 
protected by the act should plan now 
to adjust their rates to the new mini- 
mum, so as to avoid the possibility 
of unexpected back-wage payments. 

Many other firms may also find it 
profitable to review the provisions of 
the act—which is commonly known 
as the Federal Wage-Hour Law—for 
the U.S. Labor Department’s Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts divi- 
sions, the agency that administers the 
law, find that most violations are in- 
advertent ones, caused by failure to 
understand fully the statutory re- 
quirements. 

Before considering some compliance 
problems common to his industry, the 
baker should be certain he knows 
the law’s basic provisions. These re- 
quire: 

A minimum wage of $1 an hour, 
beginning March 1, 1956. 

Overtime pay of at least time and 
one half the employee’s regular rate 
for all hours worked over 40 a week. 

A minimum age of 16 years for 
most jobs, and 14 for a few jobs. In 
addition, there is an 18-year age 
minimum for work in occupations 
designated hazardous by the secre- 
tary of labor, including the operation 
of power-driven bakery machinery. 

Except for the new minimum wage, 
the application of the law to bakery 
employees remains the same as be- 
fore enactment of the 1955 amend- 
ments. 

Who Is Covered? 

The Federal Wage-Hour Law con- 
tinues to apply to employees who are 
engaged in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce, except those who 
are specifically exempt. The law’s 
coverage provisions apply on a work- 
week basis. If an employee does any 
covered work in a workweek, he is 
covered for that week. 

The baker has covered employees 
if he sells his bread, cakes and other 
bakery products across state lines, or 
if he sells them to a customer who 
will ship them across state lines or 
use them in the production of other 
goods for shipment out of the state. 
The law’s provisions apply not only 
to workers who make the baked 
goods, but to employees in occupa- 
tions closely related and directly 
essential to the production of the 
bakery products for interstate com- 
merce. Nor may the employer over- 
look employees, shipping workers, 
janitors, porters and other mainte- 
nance employees, and sales help, since 
they, too, are covered by the law. 

Even though the employer does not 
ship bakery products in interstate 
commerce, either directly or indi- 


rectly, he may have some covered 
employees. The law will apply to em- 
ployees who purchase or order mate- 
rials from other states, or who unload, 
unpack, check or otherwise handle 
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goods on receipt directly from outside 
the state, or maintain records on such 
interstate activities. Also covered are 
employees who regularly travel across 
state lines in the performance of their 
duties, or who in the course of their 
jobs, regularly make use of the in- 
strumentalities of commerce such as 
the telephone, telegraph and mails for 
interstate communication. 
“White-Collar” Exemptions 

Bakery managers will want to note 
that the law provides a minimum 
wage and overtime pay exemption for 
employees engaged in a bona fide 
executive, administrative, professional 
or local retailing capacity, or as an 
outside salesman as defined in regu- 
lations, Part 541, issued by the divi- 
sions’ administrator. 

Employers should avoid the all-too- 
common fault of assuming employees 
are exempt because they have im- 
pressive jobs titles or are paid a good 
salary. For exemption to apply, the 
individual’s duties must meet a series 
of tests listed in the regulations. 
Work performed by bench foremen, 
for example, generally does not meet 
the applicable duties tests, yet these 
employees are often erroneously be- 
lieved to be exempt as executives. 

Among the basic requirements for 
exemption are the following: (1) An 
executive employee’s primary duty 
must be the management of the en- 
terprise, or of a recognized depart- 
ment or subdivision; (2) an adminis- 
trative employee must primarily per- 
form office or nonmanual field work 
of substantial importance to the man- 
agement or operation of the business; 
(3) a professional employee must 
primarily perform work requiring ad- 
vanced knowledge in a field of science 
or learning, or perform creative work 
in an artistic field. 

As for sales personnel, a local re- 
tailing employee must regularly make 
retail sales of goods or services, of 
which more than half the dollar 
volume is within the State, or per- 
form work immediately incidental to 
such sales. An outside salesman must 
be engaged to sell, away from his em- 
ployer’s place of business. 

Because many bakeries have driv- 
ers who make sales, it is important 
to clearly understand the application 
of the outside salesman’s duties tests 
to such workers. A driver-salesman 
who is employed for the purpose of 
making sales is exempt as an outside 
salesman, even though he combines 
deliveries, collections and other inci- 
dental work with his sales activities. 
But an employee who is basically a 
truck driver and only incidentally or 
occasionally a salesman cannot quali- 
fy for this exemption. The driver may, 
for instance, merely deliver orders in 
an amount approximately prear- 
ranged by custom and make collec- 
tions for the delivered goods. Such 
emplcyees, though not within the out- 
side salesman exemption, may be ex- 
empt from the overtime pay provi- 
sions because of the “motor carrier” 
exemption, which will be outlined 
later on. 

It is not necessary that an em- 
ployee spend every hour of his work- 
week in the specified duties. A 20% 
tolerance is allowed. For the execu- 
tive, administrative or professional 
employee, the tolerance is measured 
by the time which he himself spends 


in a workweek in nonexempt activi- 
ties. The time devoted to nonexempt 
work by local retailing employees and 
outside salesmen may not exceed 
20% of the hours worked in the work- 
week by nonexempt employees of the 
employer. 

There are also salary tests for ex- 
emption of executive, administrative 
and professional employees, but not 
for local retailing employees and out- 
side salesmen. At the present time, 
in light of recent economic trends, 
changes in these salary requirements 
are being considered. Should they be 
revised, the divisions will make a pub- 
lic announcement and the new tests 
will be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. In the meantime, for exemption 
purposes salary tests remain as they 
were. 

For the executive exemption, the 
employee must be paid on a salary 
basis of at least $55 a week (or 
$238.33 a month). For both adminis- 
trative and professional employees, 
the test is $75 a week (or $325 a 
month) on a salary or fee basis. Also, 
for employees who are paid on a 
salary basis of at least $100 a week, 
there are shorter duties tests for 
exemption in each of the three cate- 
gories of employment. These tests 
also are contained in the adminis- 
trator’s regulations, Part 541, which 
are available on request to the di- 
visions. 

Motor Carriers Exemption 

If the bakery employs drivers, 
drivers’ helpers, mechanics, or load- 
ers, they may be exempt from over- 
time pay requirements (but not from 
the minimum wage requirement) of 
the Federal Wage-Hour Law, under 
certain circumstances. Those require: 
(1) That the employer be under the 
hours-of-work jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission under 
section 204, of the Motor Carrier Act; 
and (2) that the employees are en- 
gaged in activities of a character di- 
rectly affecting the safety of opera- 
tion of motor vehicles transporting 
goods in interstate commerce on the 
public highways. 

The baker who picks up his ma- 
terial and supplies out of state, or 
from a terminal upon their arrival 
from outside the state and while they 
are still in interstate commerce, and 
brings them to his bakery in his own 
truck, does not have to meet the over- 
time pay requirement of the Wage- 
Hour Law for his drivers who per- 
form such functions for him. 

The driver who delivers bakery 
goods across state lines would be 
exempt from the overtime pay provi- 
sions. Exemptions would also apply 
to a driver who makes deliveries to 
a wholesaler or grocery chain, located 
in the same state, that distributes the 
bakery products in interstate com- 
merce. 

A driver’s helper—an employee 
other than a driver who is required 
to ride on a motor vehicle when it is 
being operated in interstate com- 
merce and to assist the driver in 
ways which affect the safe operation 
of the truck—is also within the ex- 
emption. 

A mechanic is exempt from the 
overtime provisions if he does work 
on his employer’s truck directly af- 
fecting its safe operation (on public 
highways) in interstate commerce. 


The overtime pay exemption for 
loader applies only to those employees 
who actually exercise discretion in 
placing and distributing freight on 
motor vehicles of the employer so as 
to affect directly their safe operation 
on the public highways in interstate 
commerce. Unloading is not an ex. 
empt activity. If an employee as a 
regular part of his job is called upon 
in the ordinary course of his work 
to perform safety affecting activities 
as described, he comes within the 
exemption in all workweeks when he 
is employed at that job. This holds 
true even though in a particular 
workweek he may not actually en- 
gage in any duties directly affecting 
“safety of operation.” Detailed infor- 
mation on how the exemption applies 
is contained in the divisions’ interpre- 
tative bulletin, Part 782, on Motor 
Carriers. 


Retail Establishment Exemption 

Some bakeries may be able to take 
the minimum wage and overtime pay 
exemption the law provides for retail 
establishments. Exemption can apply 
even though the shop makes on its 
premises some of the baked goods it 
sells. 

Under the law, all employees of a 
store—except those who make or 
process goods—are exempt if (1) the 
establishment makes 50% of its sales 
within the state, and (2) it can show 
that at least 75% of its total annual 
dollar volume of sales are not for re- 
sale and are recognized as retail sales 
in the particular industry. 

If the bakery shop meets these 
tests, exemption can also apply to 
those employees who make bakery 
products on the premises, provided 
(1) the baked goods are sold at the 
premises where they are baked, (2) 
more than 85% of the annual dollar 
volume of sales of these baked goods 
is made in the state where the store 
is located, and (3) the establishment 
as a whole is recognized as a retail 
establishment in the industry. Bak- 
eries which bake their goods and sell 
them on the premises are recognized 
as retail establishments. 

Here, a word of caution is in order. 
Nonexempt bakeries which operate 
retail outlets sometimes assign the 
plant employees to the store on week- 
ends and evenings, but fail to con- 
sider such time when figuring the 
hours worked. If such an employee 
works more than 40 hours, counting 
both his time in the plant and in the 
store, he is due overtime compensa- 
tion in accordance with the overtime 
pay provisions. Such a plant employee 
is not exempt. 


Some Overtime Pay Problems 

The Federal Wage-Hour Law does 
not require that an employee be paid 
each week. The employer may make 
his wage and salary payments at 
other regular intervals, such as every 
two weeks, every half-month, or once 
a month. What the act does require 
is that both minimum wage and over- 
time pay must be computed on the 
basis of hours worked in each work- 
week, standing alone. Thus the em- 
ployer cannot eliminate the obliga- 
tion to pay overtime by averaging 
the hours of work over two or more 
workweeks. 

Before overtime pay can be com- 
puted it is necessary to determine the 
employee’s regular rate, since the act 
requires payment for overtime hours 
at not less than one and one-half 
times the regular rate of pay. The 
“regular rate” is defined in the Act to 

(Continued on page 41) 
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King ny the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Hunter (N.D.) Cafe has 
opened a bakery counter in its cafe. 
* 

The Rapids Bakery & Coffee Shop, 
Coon Rapids, Minn., has moved to a 
new location. The bakery now fea- 
tures self-service and has a dining 
room to seat 40 persons. Mr. and 

Mrs. Earl Hoover are the owners. 


The National Bakery, 203 East 
Sheridan St., Ely, Minn., was recent- 
ly purchased by Floyd Lindvall. Its 
name has been changed to the Bar- 
bara Ann Bakery. 


* 

John Brodahl recently traded his 
bakery and residence in Princeton, 
Minn., to Fred Marquardt, Cam- 
bridge, Minn., for the Oak Grove 
Motel, located near Cambridge. Mr. 
Brodahl had been in the bakery busi- 
ness in Princeton since 1940. Then 
Mr. Marquardt sold the Princeton 
Home Bakery to Frank Weisbrod of 
Cambridge. 

* 

The City Bakery in Gettysburg, 
S.D., has been reopened by Ray Hart- 
man who has leased it. Mr. Hartman 
had been in Dassel, Minn., where he 
operated his own bakery. 


* 

John Krogstad and son Al of the 
Gilbert (Minn.) Bakery are reopen- 
ing the Biwabik (Minn.) Bakery, 
which was formerly operated by Os- 
mo Anderson. It closed in November. 

* 

Van de Kamp’s has opened an 
ultra-modern self-service bakery in 
the new I. G. A. Market Basket, 
million-dollar shopping center in the 
south end of Seattle, Wash. Mary M. 
Nelson of Renton, Wash., a Van de 
Kamp saleswomen for four years, 
has been put in charge of the new 
store. 

* 


The 49th Ave. Bakery, 4913 Broad- 
way, Gary, Ind., has opened a bak- 
ery unit in the new Miller Plaza 
Shopping Center. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Ruwan 
have leased space at 5874 Cheviot 
Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, in the exten- 
sion of the White Oak Shopping Cen- 
ter, and have opened a bake shop. 
They formerly ran the Bridgetown 
Bakery on Race Road. 

s 

A fire at the West Fargo (N.D.) 

Bakery caused extensive damage to 
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the interior of the building. The fire 
apparently started in a rear section 
of the bakery near a grease kettle 
heating unit. T. M. Anderson, bak- 
ery owner, estimated damage at 
$10,000. 

6 


Pecks Bakery, 210 S. Green St., 
Greensboro, N.C., has been sold by 
Reuben Pekarsky to Sidney and Solo- 


mon Farber, brothers, who have been 
operating a bakery in Long Island 
City, N.Y. In addition to selling di- 
rectly to the public, Pecks Bakery 
serves hotels, restaurants, institu- 
tions and stores and is expected to 
expand to serve supermarkets. 
* 

The Three Little Bakers formally 

opened its newest and largest unit 





Pa | 


at 3013 Lancaster Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. The new $200,000 structure 
will serve as general headquarters 
for the firm, making the fourth unit 
of the company, which is owned by 
the three Immediato brothers, for- 
mer acrobats. 
a 
Mz, and Mrs. Al Madsen have pur- 
chased the Battle Lake (Minn.) Bak- 
ery from Don Gould. 
a 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray DeShaw, owners 
of the Heights Home Bakery, 918 
40th Ave. N.E., Columbia Heights, 
Minn., have bought Grant’s Home 
Bakery, 4008 Central Ave, N.E., from 
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cake or raised donut mix with the right texture...flavor and eating 
qualities best suited to your market; keeps checking it at your plant. 
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building America’s great donut business for over a third of a 
century. DCA’s hard-hitting team is ready to build your donut 


sales too. May we send you the facts? 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


I est Coast—1255 67th Street, Oakland 8, Cal. Canada— 579 Richmond Street W., Toronto, Ontario 








22 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Cook. The pur- 
chase was an expansion move. The 
DeShaws also own a bakery in 
Spring Lake Park. Both communi- 
ties are Minneapolis suburbs. 

@ 

Business of the deLaurent Bake 
Shop, Inc., a retail bakery located at 
160 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been sold to Federal Bake Shops, 
Ine 

af 

Oak Cliff Baking Co., Ninth and 

Marsalis, Dallas, Texas, has started 


construction on a 38,000 sq. ft. brick 
addition which is expected to cost 
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$400,000. Plans call for installation 
of a $75,000 baking unit which will 
add 6,000 loaves an hour to the 
plant’s current capacity. The plant is 
expected to be completed about 
April 1. 

* 

The Calcasieu Baking Co, Lake 
Charles, La., has announced the ap- 
pointments of several new officers 
following a_ recent organizational 
meeting. Melvin C. Hebert has as- 
sumed the duties of president suc- 
ceeding the late Olin Sheppard, Sr. 
Mrs. Olin Sheppard was named first 
vice president. Paul Reichley is sec- 


ond vice president and sales man- 
ager of the company. Miss Constance 
S. Sheppard has been named secre- 
tary-treasurer. Olin Sheppard, Jr., 
will remain as president and gen- 
eral manager of Sheppard’s Bakery, 
Durango, Colo. 


In Jeffersonville, Ind., the Williams 
Bakery this year is celebrating its 
50th anniversary. Joseph P. Williams, 
75, owner of the bakery, is still work- 
ing a 70-hour week as he prepares to 
go into his 51st year as proprietor. 
This milestone is being celebrated 
with the grand opening of a new 





You pay 


no more for 








one day faster 
freight shipments 
to the East 


... via New York Central 
“HARLY BIRDS”’ 


Looking for ways to cut shipping 
costs to Eastern markets? Then 
think about the transportation bar- 
gain you get when you route long- 
haul freight via New York Central 
‘“‘Early Birds.’’ This fastest rail 
freight service in the East makes the 
Chicago to New York run in as little 
as 22 hours. 

All types of perishables and food 
products shipped from the West, 
Southwest, and Midwest get to New 
York, Buffalo or Boston safe and 
sure—one day faster, at no extra 
shipping cost. 

The New York Central is the 
only railroad with a direct line into 
the Manhattan produce markets. 
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Shipping via “Early Bird” you save 
the cost of one icing for reefers 
en route, the cost of one day’s feed- 
ing for livestock. Rolling freight East 
on shortened schedules means less 
wastage in profitable perishables. You 
have the advantage of free pick-up 
and delivery on L.C.L. shipments. 
Large and convenient loading and 
unloading areas speed up delivery of 
your goods. 


When you total up the true cost of 
getting your products to market 
you'll find that you save distribution 
costs as well as save a day shipping 
via “Early Bird” service. Why not 
route your next freight shipment via 
a New York Central “Early Bird’’? 
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Then you can prove for yourself how 
the “Early Bird” saves you time 
and dollars. 

Freight cars arriving from west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers merge with the ‘Early Bird” 
fleet at East St. Louis, Peoria, 
Chicago and Cincinnati Gateways. 
Local-origin freight departs on 
“Early Birds’ from East St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Buffalo, Boston and New York. 

Ask your nearest NewYork Central 
Freight Representative for a copy of 
tho ‘Early Bird” timetable. Join the 
list of swiftly growing, enthusiastic 
“Karly Bird”’ users. 


- New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
GENERAL OFFIcEs: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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modern bakery featuring the latest 
in equipment and fixtures, 


Sale of the 60-year-old Schell’s 
Bakery, 1522 Derry St., Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Frank Garrett, operator of 
Rolling Pin Bake Shop, Harrisburg, 
was announced recently. Mr. Garrett 
has begun operations in the Schel] 
plant to relieve congested quarters 
at his downtown location, which he 
opened last summer. 


& 

Tuthill’s Market & Bakery has 
been relocated and is now Going 
business at 1812 N. Mills St., Or. 
lando, Fla. The food market has aq 
new and modern bakery. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Tuthill own the estab. 
lishment. 


Duncan's Bakery has held its for. 
mal opening at 112 South First St, 
Temple, Texas. The bakery is owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Duncan. 

* 

The interior of the Alma (Wis.) 
Bakery has undergone extensive re- 
modeling from floor to ceiling. Ray 
Dobberphul, owner, says that when 
weather permits the front entrance 
will also be remodeled. 


Jerry’s Bakery in Crosby, N.D., 
recently held a grand opening in its 
new building. Jerry Buck is propri- 
etor. 

. 

Santo Porco, well known Portland, 
Ore., baker and an officer in the Ore- 
gon Bakers Assn., has been named 
president of the Portland Italian 
Businessmen’s Club. Mr. Porco, pres- 
ident of the Oregon Retail Bakers, 
and active in a dozen other civic 
and fraternal groups, was also voted 
the Italian Businessmen’s Club's 
“Man of the Year.” 

aw 


The Village Bakery-Cafe in North 
Branch, Minn., recently held an open 
house. Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Stephens 
own the establishment. 

= 

The Hayward (Wis.) Bakery has 
moved into its new and completely 
remodeled home, the former city 
hall. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Buettner, 
owners, held an open house to mark 
the occasion. 


The Purity Baking Co. spent $100,- 
000 during the latter part of 1955 
remodeling its Ottawa, IIl., plant and 
installing new equipment. The mer- 
ger last July of the Orsinger Bak- 
ery, La Salle, Ill., with the Purity 
firm made the latter company the 
only wholesale baking plant in the 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 





Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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HY-KURE 


OFFERS fp 
this ONE-STEP way 


to make 
chlorine dioxide solutions 
of uniform concentration 








Here’s the easiest, quickest ‘‘recipe’’ the milling industry 
ever had for making constantly dependable chlorine dioxide 
solutions of uniform concentration. 

DROP ONE HY-KURE BLOCKETTE. .... purified ClO2 
in hydrated form ... INTO WATER IN HY-KURE DIS- 
PENSER . .. ALLOW TO DISSOLVE . . . SOLUTION 
IS READY. 


This simple, time and money saving method of preparing 
ClOz solutions to produce uniform concentrations of chlo- 
rine dioxide gas is only one of many exclusive benefits 
HY-KURE offers to millers. HY-KURE is the revolution- 
ary, new process of producing and dispensing chlorine 
dioxide gas for the more uniform maturing of flour. 

To learn all the ways HY-KURE can benefit you. . . ask 
your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative to call . . . 


or write direct. 
\ e @ 
. Cieun hema 


‘f Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 

\ Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 
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The Perfect 
for its Purpose... 
Naturally! 









| THE EGG... Nature's perfect pack. 
Properly handled, it delivers 
somes whether omelet or chick, - 


The sions Sack for Your aliens. ‘a Manado’ 


Hammond 
“7 
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* Constant, dependable supply due to completely 
integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags. 





* Fast, reliable delivery assured 
by four strategically located plants: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK. “TREES ARE A CROP” 


* Highest standards of quality assured 
by advanced research and control equipment. 


HAMMOND BAG 
& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 


* Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Kansas City * Cleveland * Baltimore 
Dallas * Charlotte, N. C. 

Ligonier, Pa. * Bluefield, Va. 








BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Jennison Flours 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Illinois Valley between Joliet and 
Peoria. Russell Reidel is manager of 
the Purity Ottawa plant. 


The bakery owned by William Wal- 
dron in Waukon, Iowa, will be moved 
to a new location on Main Street, 
Mr. Waldron having bought the 
building formerly occupied by the 
Western Auto Associates store. 


Sale of Gordon’s Bakery in Le 
Grande, Ore., to Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Schoen of Bremerton, Wash., 


has been announced by Gordon Chris- 
tensen, owner-operator of the baking 
establishment for the past nine years. 
The Schoens have reopened the bak- 
ery under the old name. 

& 

R. J. Kaufmann has joined the 
Ideal Baking Co., Jacksonville, IL, 
and will be in the.company’s sales 
department. Mr. Kaufmann served 
as president of Peerless Bread Co. 
for 28 years until 1952. 

i 

Two companies prominent in the 
baking field have been certified as 
“Excellently Managed” by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management. The 
two are The American Bakeries Co. 
and the National Biscuit Co. Na- 
tional Biscuit is receiving the award 
for the sixth consecutive year, and 
American Bakeries for the third. 

oe 

Jack’s Cookie Co., Tampa, Fla., 
which was founded in 1930 in Bra- 
denton, Fla. recently completed 
plans and started construction of a 
new and larger plant of 3,200 sq. ft., 
which is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by mid-April. 


The Arnholt Bakery, Dunedin, Fla., 
has been opened in the New Dunedin 
Shopping Center. It is owned and 
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will be operated by Mr. and Mrs, 
John N. Arnholt and their son, James, 
The bake shop will also include a 
coffee bar. 

“4 


William H. Glosser, M. Glosser & 
Sons, Inc., Johnstown, Pa., has an- 
nounced that his company recently 
took over operation of Kolb Baking 
Corp. of that city. 





The West Deer Baking Co., Cur. 
tisville, Pa., was leveled by fire re. 


cently. Nicholas Petroff, owner of the 
bakery, estimated the damage at be- 
tween $80,000 and $100,000. Cause 
of the fire was unknown. 
e 
John Kress, formerly associated 


with the CeLect Baking Co. in Bos. 
ton, Mass., has recently acquired a 
substantial interest in the M & M 
Bakeries, Inc., Dover, N.H. 

* 

Tate’s Bakery, Sabetha, Kansas, 
has been purchased by Eldon and 
Ronald Metzger. The new bakery will 
operate under the name of Metzger’s 
3akery. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tate, 
former owners, have no definite plans 
for the future. 


.J 
Better Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered at Providence, R.I., with 


incorporators consisting of John A. 
Notte, Jr., Francis Castrovillari and 
Anthony A. Giannini. 
2 
A fire in the Federal Bake Shops 
in downtown Jacksonville, Fla., re- 
cently caused some damage to the 
establishment. 
e 
Schulze’s Bakery at Sappington, 
Mo., recently held its grand opening. 
The new bakery is owned by Albert 
Schulze, who has been in the bakery 








To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, 


KANSAS 
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business for 15 years and also has’ and bakery head at Stewart’s, Inc., cated in the o'’d Rosenthal Corn 
had 10 years’ experience in pastry for 14 years. Husker Co. plant at West Allis. Mr. 
baking in restaurants and hote'’s. + Godfrey said the building will be 
The bakery, which is located in a Dinnat’s Bakery was one of three sublet by his company to a cor- 
suburb of St. Louis, will be man- poration which will operate the bak- 


firms wrecked by a fire at Alexan- 
dria, La., recently. The fire raged 
Schu'ze, Jr. Mr. Schulze also oper- : . om 

= ml a magne A Ay. for almost seven hours and result- din tetas ball ianil a ab 
ates another bakery a atson ed in a property damage estimated ne [res yaKkery goods proauce y 


Road in St. Louis, which he opened at $350,000. All property on the block the plant, including a number of new 
eight years ago, R stores. 


ery plant. Mr. Godfrey said about 


aged by Mr. Schu!ze’s son, Albert 
20 grocery stores altogether will use 


square area was owned by Mrs. 
e P. Dinnat and her son, R. M. Dinnat. e 
Delicious Foods Bakery, 607-609 e The Flowers Baking Co. held a 
North McLean, Memphis, Tenn., has James Godfrey, president of E. R. meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., recent- 


changed hands. A. L. Patterson is the Godfrey & Sons, wholesale food dis- ly at which members of the sales 
new owner, having purchased the _ tributors, has announced plans for a_ staff heard an outline of sales pro- 
business from Henry Zderdad. Mr. new bakery production p!ant at Mil- motions plans for spring. The firm 
Patterson was plant superintendent waukee, Wis. The plant will be lo- has introduced a new low caloric 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


HUNTER flours are well known for producing 
a loaf of tender, fine texture while meeting 
the exacting needs of shop schedules every 
day. It is the natural result of scientific wheat 
selection here in the heart of America's biggest 
wheat producing area. 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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white bread to the Jacksonville loca] 
retail market and the sales and ad- 
vertising program for the product 
was presented by O. L. Al'en, gen- 
eral manager. 


Bair’s Bakery, Inc., at Eden, N.Y.,, 
has been incorporated with 200 shares 
of stock. The incorporators are 
Frank, Irene and George Harriger, 

a 


Cal Niehuss has sold his half in- 
terest in the Warrenton (Mo.) Bak- 
ing Co. to his partner, J. L. Ordel- 
heide. The deal included all of the 
fixtures, equipment and trucks, but 
Mr. Niehuss retains ownership in the 
two-story building on Main Street 
in which the business is located. Mr, 
Niehuss had been in the bakery busi- 
ness in Warrenton since 1940. In 
January, 1950, he sold a half interest 
in the bakery to Mr. Ordelheide. 

ae 

Ready-to-Bake Food, Inc., has just 
opened its new $1,000,000 Puffin Bis- 
cuit plant at Charlotte, N.C., which is 
the largest in its chain. Other Puffin 
Biscuit plants are located at Los An- 
geles, Cal., Dallas, Texas, and St. 
Louis, Mo. The annual sales meeting 
of the company was held in connec. 
tion with the opening. 

* 


Blanchard’s Bakery in Pine River, 
Minn., has been undergoing interior 
repairs and remodeling. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Claussen Bakeries 


Promotes J. E. Swan, Jr. 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Claussen Bakeries, Inc., 
has elected James E. Swan, Jr., vice 
president of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc. Mr. Swan was formerly manager 
of Claussen’s Columbia, S.C., plant. 
James W. Weed, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Columbia plant, was 
named Columbia plant manager. The 
appointments were announced by 
Sanford V. Epps, president of the 
baking firm. 

Mr. Swan, who was graduated from 
the Citadel, has 18 years service with 
the organization. He began his career 
with Claussen’s in 1937 as auditor in 
the Charleston, S.C., plant. Later he 
was promoted to assistant plant man- 
ager. In December, 1938, he was 
transferred to Augusta, Ga., where he 
served as office manager, assistant 
plant manager and acting plant man- 
ager, respectively. 

From 1942 through 1945, Mr. Swan 
served in the armed forces. Upon his 
return he was made manager of the 
Augusta plant. In 1948 he was named 
assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent in the firm’s general offices at 
Augusta, Ga. In 1950 he was trans- 
ferred to Columbia, S.C., and ap- 
pointed plant manager. 

Mr. Weed joined Claussen’s in 
Columbia in 1933 as a salesman. In 
1944 he was promoted to supervisor 
and in 1946 was named branch man- 
ager in Sumter, S.C. In 1949 Mr. 
Weed was promoted to sales manager 
and was transferred back to the 
Columbia plant. 
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DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
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al 13. The average molasses contains cookies, to replace part of the butter, 
d- about 55% sugar. in order to produce a dough that will 
ct po YoU KNOW e e e ? 14. Ina devils food formula which handle easier. 
n- calls for sweet milk and sour milk 18. Heating chocolate icing over 
gg A Ny III is used instead, there will be a great 110° F. is very apt to cause it to turn 
possibility that the color of the crumb gray or spotted on the cakes within a 
y : will be adversely affected. very short time. 
* Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 15. More tender mering tae 
es bs . ‘ F a f gue Kisses 19. When making cream puff 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright can be produced by using 3 lb. of g p 
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k- P times sweeter than cane or beet 20. There is no advantage in bak- 
el- 1. It is not a good procedure to 12. A high grade cake flour usu- sugar. ing layer cakes in extra deep pans 
he mix yeast, malt and water together ally contains from about .29 to .32% 17. Puff paste margarine is some- and then slicing them before filling 
ut before adding it to the dough during ash. times used in certain types of ice box and icing the cakes. 
“ the mixing process. 
€ 9 ale crust color on the top of ; , ; ; ; 
- . ae ae re pote oe ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 
in due to baking them at too low a tem- 
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ist 4. When two doughs, one contain- x 
sis- ing 4% sugar and 3% non-fat milk BROLITE YE 
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\n- properly, the one containing the ; 
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ing fat milk solids will produce the best : c : 
os toasting loaf of bread. is a combination of 
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done. 
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ne., the mill. eit BR 
rice 8. It is not necessary to keep bak- 
ns, ing powder in tightly closed con- 
ger tainers. 
int. 9. To retard the growth of rope in 
an- bread it is advisable to use about 
vas %% monocalcium phosphate in the 
The dough, based on the weight of the 
by flour. 
the 10. A loaf of bread baked in a 
cool oven loses less moisture than one 
ro baked in a hot oven. 
ne 11. The average formula for the 
- in cream filling used in sugar wafers 4 
he contains vegetable oil instead of * pea COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE om 
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Merck Consolidates 


Research Activities 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The research ac- 
tivities of Merck & Co., Inc., will be 
consolidated in a new division of the 
company, to be called the Merck, 
Sharp & Dohme Research Labora- 
tories, John T. Connor, president of 
the company, has 

This division 
for all of the 
directed toward 
processes embracing research and de- 
velopment in the fields of biology, 
chemistry and medicine. Previously 
these activities have been under the 
direction of the ecmopany’s Chemical 
Division in Rahway and Sharp & 
Dohme Division in West Point, Pa. 

Dr. Max Tishler has been appoint- 
ed head of the new division with 
the title of vice president and execu- 
tive director, effective March 1. Dr 
Tishler, who has been with Merck 
since 1937, is currently vice presi- 
dent for scientific activities of the 
Chemical Division. 

“Because of the important role 
that research plays in our business,” 
Mr. Connor said, “we have given con- 
siderable study to the matter of sci- 
entific organization. As a result, we 
have concluded that it is in the best 
interests of the company and its sci- 
entific personnel to unify all our 
research activities under one head.” 

Dr. Randolph T. Major, who has 
resigned as scientific vice president, 
effective March 1, will remain with 
Merck on a part-time basis in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


innounced. 

responsible 
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and 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


lowa Flour Group 
Elects New Officers 


DES MOINES—New officers of the 
Iowa Flour & Allied Trades Assn. 
were elected at the annual meeting 
in the Hotel Savery. They are: 

R. B. Dela, General Mills, Inc., 
Washington, Iowa, president; R. 
Wykle, Doyne Flour & Feed Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, first vice presi- 








**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“*“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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dent; C. C. Miller, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Des Moines, second vice presi- 
dent; E. F. Weaver, Procter & 
Gamble, Des Moines, secretary-treas- 
urer; E. E. Dusenbery, Ear] E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, director for the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 

R. B. Dela, acting president, pre- 
sided at the meeting. A round table 
discussion preceded a report on ac- 
tivities of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors by Thomas F. 
Dusenbery, Des Moines, president of 
that group. 


Flour Mills of America 
Buys Texas Company 


KANSAS CITY — Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., this month announced 
that negotiations were under way for 
the acquisition of Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, through an exchange of com- 
mon stock. The announcement was 
made by Henry H. Cate, chairman 
of the board of the Kansas City mill- 
ing company. 

Mr. Cate announced that an agree- 
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ment has been reached with the 
stockholders of Bewley Mills to issue 
Flour Mills common stock with a 
value of about $700,000 for all of the 
common of Bewley Mills. He said 
that the agreement is subject to ap. 
proval of FMA’s board of directors 
and its shareholders. 

The Bewley properties at Fort 
Worth include a flour mill with a 
daily capacity of 3,600 sacks. 

The latest move by Flour Mills of 
America gives it a total flour milling 
capacity of 41,500 sacks. 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


{ 
| For Bakers 
} 
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The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


SEE 
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‘STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE ané STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frcakenmuth, Mich. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Start the ball rolling; NOW for 


Good Brealdact 
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Ask Mayor to proclaim a designated period as 
Good Breakfast Week. Suitable proclama- 
tions are available for His Honor’s signa- 
ture, and extra copies for posting around town. 


Here are the highlights | 


Fleischmann’s “Good Breakfast means Good 
Morning” merchandising plan gives you astep-by- 
step tie-in with the Bakers of America Program. 
With this easy-to-follow plan, you can start 








How to run a local kick-off breakfast 
in your own community. 





Another Fleischmann service to 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 27 














1. True. This procedure is not 
satisfactory as it is more difficult to 
produce a uniform loaf of bread. 
Some years ago the general opinion 
was that the best results were ob- 
tained by using this method. How- 
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ever, proof to the contrary has just 
about eliminated this practice. 

2. True. Baking powder biscuit 
formulas are low in sugar and milk 
solids, therefore they should be baked 
in a hot oven, about 425-440° F. in 
order to obtain a rich brown top 
crust. 

3. False. According to reports by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
it was found that vegetable fats have 
an average digestibility of 97.1% and 
lard 97%. 

4. True. In order to produce a 


good toasting loaf of bread, it should 
contain a good percentage of cara- 
melizable sugar. 

5. False. They will contain about 
3% to 4% moisture. After shell eggs 
are broken, they are pressure-sprayed 
into the upper part of a high ceiling 
chamber which is heated to about 
160° F. The powder is then collected 
from the bottom of this chamber and 
usually run through a sieve before 
being placed in containers. 

6. True. A long conveyor belt al- 
lows the dough pieces to relax some- 











promotions throughout the year 


your good breakfast program now and keep it 
working for you throughout the year. Your 
Fleischmann man has this sales-building plan 
now. Call him today. 


of Fleischmann’s Plan. 





1,000-line Newspaper Mat 
Advertisement, Radio and 
TV commercials.. 





help you sell more baked foods 








Good Breakfast publicity re- 
leases for newspaper, radio and 
TV food editors., 
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Prepared speeches suitable 
for addressing civic groups., 
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what before being twisted. The re- 
laxing of the dough seems to reduce 
the toughness of the crumb slightly. 

7. True. It is the opinion of a num- 
ber of cake production men that a 
slight improvement will be noted. As 
compared to bread flour the improve- 
ment will not be as noticeable. 

8. False. It should be kept in 
closed containers as in the bakery 
the air is warm and moist. This pro- 
motes the reaction of exposed baking 
powder, thereby rendering a certain 
percentage of it useless before it goes 
into the cake batters. 

9. True. If rope is present this 
amount may be increased to 1%. 

10. False. A loaf of bread baked in 
a hot oven shows a smaller baking 
loss than a loaf baked in a cool oven. 
For this reason, the dough could be 


scaled somewhat lighter for bread 
baked in a hot oven. 
11. False. The average formula 


will consist of 50 lb. powdered sugar, 
25 lb. plastic coconut fat, 2 oz. tar- 
taric acid, 1 oz. salt and flavor to 
suit. This mixture is creamed to- 
gether until plastic. 

12. True. Some high grade cake 
flours may run as high as .35%. 

13. False. The average sugar con- 
tent in molasses is about 66%. 

14. True. This is undoubtedly due 
to the acidity of the sour milk. The 
best color is obtained when the cakes 
are slightly on the alkaline side. A 
small amount of soda added to the 
sour milk would decrease the acidity. 
However, the volume of the cakes 
would be increased due to the extra 
carbon dioxide gas produced by the 
additional soda, which may be objec- 
tionable. 

15. False. The reverse is_ true. 
However, most formulas call for 3 Ib. 
of sugar in order to produce a 
meringue kiss having more body. 

16. False. It is from 300 to 500 
times sweeter than sugar. As it has 
no food value, its use is prohibited 
except in special foods for people suf- 
fering from certain ailments such as 
diabetes. 

17. True. When butter only is 
used, the dough softens quite readily 
and it is difficult to make cookies in 
their proper shapes such as checker- 
board, pinwheels, etc. The ingredient 
cost of the formula is also lowered 
somewhat. 

18. True. It should not be heated 
over 100° F. as this is undoubtedly 
the greatest reason for the icing to 
turn gray or spotted. The addition of 
more fat to the icing will decrease 
this tendency. The cakes should not 
be placed in the direct rays of the 
sun. 

19. False. They should be placed 
in the oven as soon as possible after 
they are deposited on the pans. If 
they are allowed to set around for 
any length of time a crust will form 
on the tops. This crusting over will 
cause the shells to have wild breaks 
during baking, which spoils the ap- 
pearance of the shells. 

20. False. By using this procedure, 
pan cleaning and pan greasing is re- 
duced. Bakers who are using this 
procedure also feel that their cakes 
are not quite as dry due to the de- 
crease in crusts. Less oven capacity 
is required to bake these thick layers. 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, 








JUMBO BROW 


BROWN IN A FLAS 

















































SERVE BISCUITS 
N ATOASTER! 


Created by General Mills, new Jumbo 
Brown ’n Serve Biscuit browns faster, 
has lighter texture, 5 day shelf life! 


Here’s a brand new Brown ’'n Serve Biscuit— 
Jumbo Brown ’n Serve Genuine Buttermilk 
Baking Powder Biscuits! Big, tender biscuits 
that the whole family will love. And so easy to 
use. Slice them in half and pop them in a 
toaster to brown—hot and fresh right at the 
table, just as needed! Or brown them in the 
oven as with regular Brown ’n Serves. 


These new jumbo type biscuits have the deli- 
cious flavor and easy preparation of regular 
Brown ’n Serve Biscuits—plus extra fluffiness 
and faster browning. They last five days on the 
shelf, two weeks under refrigeration, and in- 
definitely if frozen. 


Now there are two kinds! You can make both— 
the new Jumbo Biscuit and the regular dinner 
variety —from the same Brown’n Serve Biscuit 
Mix by General Mills. Offer yourcustomers the 
daintier biscuit for dinners and parties, the 
Jumbo kind for a man-size breakfast, luncheon 
treat, or shortcake biscuits. Your customers 
will love ’em both . . . and be back for more. 


Suggest new uses for Jumbo Brown ’n Serves 
to your customers. They make excellent short- 
cakes when browned in the oven... or serve as 
bases for popular pizza pies. Increase the uses 
of Brown ’n Serves and you’ll increase their 
sales. So see your General Mills salesman. Find 
how you can earn two-way profits with Jumbo 
and regular Brown ’n Serve Biscuits. 


BAKERY SALES 
SERVICE OF 













Merchandising materials and production data 
on Jumbo Biscuits are available now from your 
General Mills salesman. See him for your color- 
ful display poster, price markers, and a two 
column newspaper ad mat that announces this 
new and different treat. 









Becvt 








YOU CAN’T MISS WITH BROWN 'N SERVE 
BUTTERMILK BAKING POWDER BISCUIT 
MIX MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MILLS 






General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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e! fi ~ f ’ | Check the loss of flavor, 7 
in | ' @roma, and texture ~. 
, Ti | caused by staling. You 
; é i _ need the Levulose in NU- 
ia | tt  LOMOLINE, the pioneer — 
ii : : standardized invert sugar, 
Lif ij | to preserve longer the 
j | | “——T——— —ss freshness of your cakes, 
; / ‘ _ cookies, and icings. 
; ' ij f f e é f Levulose is that essential The Choice of the 
4 1 |] ne oo eS Finest Hard Wheats 
5 ;* J = a, \< the moisture in your baked “ we ‘+ mill _ this great - ?—r 
end oltracts mois- page Bye consistently offers; 
goods GH PROTEIN 
Pe ae SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
or products that keep 
ca “haat aces Ge DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
and assure repeat sales, MILLING CO. 
use NULOMOLINE. Diucluth, Mini ‘ 





Booklet of balanced 


ea | DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION \} | A Flour Without Equal 












Anywhere 
AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY - a BUHLER 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups acy, MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. wr \ ee en 
@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex. 


330 East N. Water St.. Chicago 11, Ill. 1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1461 Parthenais Street, Montreal, Canada 











Cfor More Than 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
““BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 






“THERE IS NO 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
Ss U B S T I T U T 3 Winona, Minnesota Leavenworth, Kansas 
FOR ie] UALITY 9 Harp Sprinc & Harp WIN1ER WHEAT FLours 


“WINGoLD” Rye FLours 





TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn t make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! . 
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_..then | sez to the Boss: 


DON’T TIE MY HANDS! 
Before you go shopping for “flour bargains’ 


give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 
of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 


some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want tomake the best loaf in town! 
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No. 3852—Freezer 
Production of a new type of freezer 
for either baked or unbaked goods 
has been announced by H. C. Rhodes 
Bakery Equipment Co. The freezer is 
known as the “Zero Queen.” It is 








being used in some retail stores as a 
self-service unit for frozen pies, cakes 
and various kinds of rolls, according 
to the manufacturer. The new freezer 


Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
% Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
% panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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is vapor sealed inside and out to 
eliminate frosting and to preserve the 
efficiency of the high density fiberglas 
insulation, the company states. It is 
equipped with a 5-year warranty her- 
metically sealed unit. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 3852 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 3865—Depanning 
Service 

A service to bakeries which are 
looking for answers to their greasing 
problems has been instituted by Mal- 
let & Co., Inc. Headquarters for the 
service is the firm’s new depanning 
research center. The company has 
seven depanning products which 
range from compound types to oils. 
It is claimed that the original flavor 
of baked goods is not affected by the 
company’s products, nor is there ex- 
cessive smoking or carbonization of 
pans. Specialists will, on request, as- 
sist bakers in determining which de- 
panning compound is most suitable 
for a particular operation. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3865 
on the coupon and mail it. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


] No. 3852 C] No. 
C] No. 3853 C1) No. 
—] No. 3854 C] No. 
] No. 3855 C] No. 
1 No. 3856 [1] No 
Others (list numbers) ....... ° 
EN eke duc tos u's bude ae's 
EE iis cht ckseeeceucee 
EE oes ccwicde gees ecaKen 
CLIP OUT 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


3857 C] No. 3862 
3858 C) No. 3863 
3859 TC] No. 3864 
3860 2 No. 3865 
3861 C] No. 3866 
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No. 33853—Sweet 
Dough Stabilizer 

“S.D.S.,"" a sweet dough stabilizer 
in powdered form, has been intro- 
duced by H. C. Brill Co., Inc. The 
manufacturer says the product gives 
bakers all the time-saving advan- 
tages of prepared mixes in an easier- 
to-handle dough of more uniformity. 
Emphasized is that richness can be 
regulated with precision in scaling 
sugar, shortening and flour when a 
baker makes his own mix. The sta- 
bilizer is especially suited to big 
volume bakers, according to the 
maker. For more information, please 
check No. 3853 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3855—Filling 

S. Gumpert Co. announces a new 
product, called by the trade name 
French Creme filling, said to require 
no smoothing out before using. The 
product’s recipe includes four eggs to 
the quart of liquid, creamery butter, 
27% whole milk powder, a blend of 
refined starches, special stabilizer and 
flavor. Sugar and water are the only 
added ingredients needed to make the 
filling usable in filling eclairs, puffs, 
Napoleons, Bismarcks, tarts, Mary 
Anns, creme-filled doughnuts, cake 
layers, Boston creme pies, creme 
slices and also on custard Danish. 
Check No. 3855 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure more complete de- 
tails. 


No. 3857—Edible Oil 
Filter 

The procedure for using an oil filter, 
trade-named Delpark paper filter, 
model 2438 WR with an X-54 media 
paper, is available in recent litera- 
ture prepared by the Industrial Fil- 
tration Co. The company cites the 
experience of the National Biscuit in 
the use of the product for filtering 
76° coconut oil in processing wafer 
crackers. Industrial Filtration spokes- 
men state that salt and crumb par- 
ticles are removed from the coconut 
oil continuously and filter material is 
automatically renewed. Continuous 
filtration is accomplished by having 
the oils flowing by gravity through 
filter material. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3857 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 38514—Truek 
Letters 


Plasticles Corp. states that features 
of its truck letters, called Jewel-Tone, 
for bakery trucks, include a three 
dimensional value which “attracts at- 
tention wherever the truck is driven.” 
The cqgmpany announcement states 








virtually un- 
in ordinary use and are 
manufacturer 
never to fade, crack or peel. They are 
attached with a special mastic with- 
out drilling and may be removed and 


that “the letters are 
breakable 


guaranteed by the 


reattached to new bodies as truck 
replacements are made.” Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 
3854 on the coupon and mailing it. 
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No. 3858—Automatie 
Doughnut Making 


Newest 
doughnut 


features of its 
making equipment have 
been announced by Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America. The Doco Airi- 
Matic conditioner is said to make 
possible continuous proofing of raised 
doughnuts to handle screens and 
cloths and will proof up to 600 doz. 
doughnuts per hour. It may be used 
also for sweet goods. The Doco Velo- 
Mist cooler is said to carefully con- 
trol moisture loss and cooling rate of 
doughnuts and holds 60 screens. The 
cooler, shown in the accompanying 
picture, is adaptable to cooling of 
other bakery products. Secure more 
complete information about these 
units by checking No. 3858 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 
No. 3856—Toppings, 

xs a = 
Fillings 

Two new toppings and fillings for 
cakes and pastries have been intro- 
duced by the Max Ams Co. They are 
called by the trade names, ‘Snow 
Frost” and “Baker’s Fudge—cC.” The 
former is called a long shelf life 
product for whipped cream-like top- 
pings and fillings and is made with 92 
score butter. The latter product is a 
“low cost ingredient” recommended 
for all types of chocolate icings. To 
secure more information check No. 
3856 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3859—Tape 


The United States Gasket Co., pro- 
ducer of Teflon tape, has available 
new literature about the use of its 
product in the baking industry. How 
the product can be used in facings 
for conveyor and packaging machine 
guide rails, work surfaces and cover- 
ings for baking pans, cookie flats and 
bakery rolls is described by the com- 
pany in a recent announcement. The 
tape (5 mil. to 60 mil.) is available 
in rolls up to 12 in. wide. Sheets 1/32 
in. thick are available in sizes up to 
24 by 24 in. and 1/16 in. thick up to 
48 by 48 in. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3859 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3864—Bakery 
Fixtures 

Several new features of the 1956 
line of White Mountain bakery fix- 
tures have been announced by the 
Maine Manufacturing Co. Floor 
models are designed to be used indi- 
vidually or in continuous rows in 
3-ft. multiple lengths. No screws, 
bolts or nuts are required. The F-25 
floor display fixture contains three 
adjustable shelves and plastic glides. 
Constructed of steel and completely 
treated for rust resistance with 
an overlaying white enamel finish, the 
F-25 measures 37% in. long by 13% 
in. deep by 42 in. high and comes 


automatic 
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equipped with a large trade-name- 7 No. 3860—1 tilitw No. 3863 on the coupon and mail- 
plate on each fixture at no extra cost. . ing it. 

Also available in the floor series is Booklet sick iigsilladabionie datieticane 
the F-15, a two-shelf fixture. Secure Rateonices Corp. has available a free e 
pap ncn Ape nn hooklet entitled, “How to Get More “Also Available 
fl th bene wane aki Results from 10% Less Power Costs.” The following new products have 
e é ’ ; ; -AV i > jec 7 e 
= The firm is a utility cost consultant a — net gaa gy om 
. ° 2 D- Bee ae ga a mation about them. may still be 
No. 3862—Pan which studies the client’s use of the  Ghtained it Seltiee: he seewenciete 
viee utility and attempts to obtain the 
Ser lowest possible rate for service plus 
Advantages of its process, called by advantages to be gained under that IES “kee 
‘ade né “Sure-Bake outside T ? 
the trade name, Sure-Bake outside rate. The booklet may be obtained if in” your de- 
of pan only,” are announced by the you will check No. 3860 on the coupon licious oven-fresh- 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. states: “Preserving the full protec- and drop it in the mail ness and flavors 
The method is available on all new tion of the pure tin coating—on the ; longer in Pie-Pak 
pans. The company announcement jnside of the pan—combined with the No. 3866—Controls contalners. 
fact that glaze lasts longer and works - - y" * Rp genes 
best directly on the untreated tin sur- New developments in the use of ee on ee See 
RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. face. results in economy in glazing €lectronic control instruments to au- 50% or more when 
to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, | ae, TS eS Cy eee using Pie-Pak con- 

° Successors to , Ine. a fewer pans out of service tomatically regulate the flow of flour, ng 

lie MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST costs and fewer pans out of service ‘ : . . ya ¢uiners. 

MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS for maintenance. By applying Sure- cracker meal, sugar, shortening and @ More sales and 

Plain and Self-Rising Bake to the outside of the pans only, oil in bakeries are announced by the bigger savings are 

nati 1ONIA, a wa 65 finest possible baking results and Fielden Instrument Division of attained in less dam- 

he = _— — crust color are obtained. If pans are Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. The age and stale returns, 
ry greased, the fact that the full coat- controls operate on the principle of 

Kiri. 7 ; ing of pure tin is on the inside of the electrical capacitance. These capaci- 

mero A line of essential pan assures the baker of longer and tance controllers, called Tektors, are 

—e better service from these pans.” For Said to sense minute changes in elec- 

a BAKERY PRODUCTS more complete details check No. 3862 trical currents, caused by changes in 

des uniform and reliable on the coupon and mail it. the level or flow 7 a ye HERE are two 

age more complete details by checking parts to a Pie- 

= paige ag hoy eae No. 3861—Banana No. 3866 on the coupon and mail- Pak container: a 

elo- anin Building ew Tork, . T. - a ing it. sanitary, circular 

con- Baking Booklet band made of pure p AK FAS 

ee “ € ss irgi d pulp, 

° a A new 16-page color booklet on No. 3363—Filim Sealer ar Peso Rage ali 

The CODING AND MARKING seein Gea se tak tee ; 

F . h : banana baking recipes has been A new, domed hot plate for heat name of the bakery Wy 

lying “Code dating and marking machines for the flour : e . ; : : : : ; , A 

g of milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- issued by the Banamash Division of sealing film wraps is now in produc- _ fight into the home WHA 

more ee —— the Catz American Co., Inc. Bana- tion at Cleveland Heat Sealing Equip- °f the consumer, 

these KIWI CODERS CORPORATION mash is a homogenized puree of ment Manufacturing Co. under its = Hetero ) 7} : 4 

| the 3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois banana. The formulas were pre- Kwik-Wrap line. The domed surface prince the ae 

ail. pared by a well known testing (patent pending) is claimed to in- 4, ge your prod- ys | 

kitchen. The illustrated booklet con- crease sealing speed by 22%. The hot _yct. . . . Write for 

~ . <a tains recipes for banana breads, cakes, plates are available in the 9-in. round _ special introduc- 

. Rr Gusiinn Seanemy ond iatiiinn, ive nut cakes, pies, icings and fillings. and 6 by 9-in. rectangular shapes. ~ offer to... CONTAINERS 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN Banamash is available the year They may be flush mounted or placed ——_— 

; for America’s Premier Cake Flour ’round and is in stock for immediate on a table top. A 15 by 24-in. stain- bs 

ntro- BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION shipment. It is packed in 10-lb. cans. _ less steel “board” on which the wrap- PIE PAK COMPANY, INC. 

y are 25 Broad Street New York City Secure the booklet by checking No. ping may be done is also available. 1300 HUDSON ST., HOBOKEN, N. J. 

Snow 3861 on the coupon and mailing it. Secure more information by checking 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
e designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
S ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 

1956 , : . 

i flours, this highest-quality short-patent 

&... flour has the versatility to create superior 

oor 

indi- results in every bakery item you produce. ' 
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ides. The Quaker Oats Company 

= Chicago, U.S.A. 
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It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities. For free booklet, “How 
Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


In Cooperation with The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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By every standard of measure- 
ment, RODNEY flours mean top 
baking performance. You get the 
right baking qualities for best loaf 


characteristics . . . predictable per- 
formance for smooth shop schedules 


. and consistent baking response 
for uniformity of your product. 
Year after year bakers have found 
they can rely on RODNEY flours 


for high scoring loaves. 
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EY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Your Raker Deserves the Ret! 
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THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


_—s GCM UT A e 


Mills at Wichita and Moundridge 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWIS 
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Norman J. Katen 


RESIGNS—Norman J. Katen, man- 
ager of the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board for the past four years, 
has announced his resignation effec- 
tive Feb. 1 to become advertising and 
sales manager for the Golden State 
Baking Co. (Harvest Queen), Fresno, 
Cal. 





number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3816—Multiple ingredient bins, 
Day Co. 

No. 3817—Bakery 
cord Co. 

No. 3818—Dried egg product, Sey- 
mour Foods, Inc. 

No. 3819—Bakery equipment cat- 
alog, Petersen Oven Co. 

No. 3820—Odor filter, Radex Corp. 

No. 3821—Equipment catalog, Read 
Standard Corp. 

No. 3822 — Brochure on icings, 
Basic Foods Sales Corp. 

No. 3823—Manual on merchandis- 
ing, Moj Products Corp. 

No. 3824 — Bakery construction, 
Building Construction Employers’ 
Assn. 

No. 3825—Cellophane packaging of 
bakery goods, Alto Corp. 

No. 3826—Wrapping paper for bak- 
eries, Kirchheimer Brothers Co. 

No. 3827—Bulk containers, up to 
77 cu. ft. capacity, Kaiser Nest-A- 

No. 3828—Line of ingredient cans, 
Witt Cornice Co. 
Bin, Division of Willys Motors, Inc. 

No. 3829—Baking pan _ specifica- 
tions folder, Ekco Products Co. 

No. 3830—Food conveyor belt, Mo- 
hawk Supply Co. 

No. 3831—Air conditioner, Airtemp 
Division, Chrysler Corp. 

No. 3832—Book entitled, “Product 
Liability Cases,” $12 per copy, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. 


decals, Meyer- 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 

No. 3833—Package tying machine, 
B. H. Bunn Co. 

No. 3834—Monthly formula serv- 
ice, Wilson & Co. 

No. 3835—Stainless steel scoops, 
pails and funnels, Star Stainless 
Screw Co. 

No. 3836—Revolving cake stands, 
Cake Stand Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3837—White polyethylene coat- 
ed board, Gair Cartons Division, Rob- 
ert Gair Co. 

No. 3838—Island type bakery dis- 
play stand, Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3840—Water conditioner, Pack- 
ard Manufacturing Co. 


The delicate aroma of a freshly sliced pine- 
apple is just one evidence of Nature’s handi- 
work in creating flavor for eating enjoyment. 
Nature also enables you to put tempting 
flavor into your bread through the use of 
Wytase—the natural food ingredient that 














SES 


WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available. 


-. R. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


No. 3841— Display case catalog, 
Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3842—Sugar facts report, Re- 
fined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

No. 3843—Bulk trailer, Vacu-Veyor 
Division of Vacu-Blast Co., Inc. 

No. 3844—Lubricant, Warren Re- 
fining & Chemical Co. 

No. 3845—Topping, S. Gumpert Co. 

No. 3847—Upright freezer, Federal 
Refrigerator Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3849—Stabilizer, Seaplant 
Chemical Corp. 

No. 3850—Sweet dough base, H. C. 
Brill Co., Ine. 

No. 3851—Bulk flour bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 








SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 
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Dividend Declared 

KANSAS CITY—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 5c a share on Class A and 
Class B common stock has been de- 
clared by the Standard Milling C 
a Delaware corporation. The dividend 
was payable Feb. 15 to stockholders 
of record Feb. 1. 

Company directors added that 
holders of common stock of the 
Standard Milling Co., an Illinois cor- 


poration, who have not exchanged 


their shares for Class A and Class B 
Delaware corporation shares will bs 
entitled to receive a dividend of 15c 





extends the mixing tolerance making it easier 
to catch the dough at its peak of flavor. 

Few bakers try to make bread in these 
modern times without Wytase.. 
no substitute for making bread that the 
American public likes. 


WHITE BREAD 


. it has 





Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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HESE MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Za. 





General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 





———--- 
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Centennial rourinc mus co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 
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NEW SPOKANE MILE... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST MODERN 


a 


ae 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~- WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








March, 1956 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the ch milling wheat sections of Montana, 





Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 


a 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


SINCE 1879 


"MILLING COMPANY 


HUBBARD 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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THE BAKER AND THE NEW WAGE-HOUR LAW 


(Continued from page 20) 








include all remuneration for employ- 
ment, except certain payments such 
as premium payments for overtime 
work and work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays, discretionary bon- 
uses, gifts and payments in the nat- 
ure of gifts on special occasions, con- 
tributions to welfare plans, and pay- 
ments made pursuant to certain 
profit-sharing, welfare or thrift and 
savings plans. 

Of course, the regular rate may be 
more than the statutory minimum 
but it cannot be less. Should an em- 
ployee’s regular rate fall below the 
statutory minimum, the employer 
must make up the difference and 
compute overtime on the basis of at 
least $1 an hour. 

Assuming an employee receives no 
other compensation than that stated, 
here is how to figure the regular rate 
and overtime compensation in some 
typical situations: 

Employee paid an hourly rate—The 
regular rate of pay is the hourly rate. 
When the employee’s workweek is 
more than 40 hours, he is due one and 
one-half times his regular rate for 
each hour over 40. 

Piece-rate workers— The regular 
rate is obtained by dividing the total 
weekly earnings by the total number 
of hours worked in the same week. 
The employee is entitled to payment 
of one-half this regular rate for each 
hour over the 40th in addition to the 
full piece-work earnings. 

Salaried employees — The regular 
rate for an employee who is paid a 
salary for a specified number of hours 
a week is obtained by dividing the 
weekly salary by the hours. 

Example: George is paid a salary 


of $60 for a 40-hour workweek. His ‘ 


regular rate of pay is $1.50 ($60 di- 
vided by 40 hours). In weeks he works 
overtime, he is owed $2.25 (one and 
one-half times $1.50) for each hour 
over the 40th. 

If a salary is paid as straight-time 
pay for whatever number of hours 
are worked in a workweek, the regu- 
lar rate is obtained by dividing the 


salary by the hours worked each 
week. 
Example: Joe, whose hours vary 


from week to week, has an under- 
standing with his employer that he 
will be paid $60 a week. Therefore 
his regular rate will vary when he 
works overtime. When he works 50 
hours, his regular rate is $1.20 an 
hour ($60 divided by 50 hours). He 
is due one-half the regular rate, or 
60 cents, for each of the 10 overtime 
hours plus his salary, or $66 for the 
week. If he works 60 hours, his regu- 
lar rate would be $1.00 an hour and 
he would be due one-half that, or 50 
cents times the 20 overtime hours 
plus his salary, or $70 for the week. 

If a salary is paid on other than 
a weekly basis, the weekly pay must 
ordinarily be determined in order to 
compute the regular rate and over- 
time pay. For instance, if the salary 
is paid for a half-month, you multiply 
by 24 and divide the product by 52 
to get the weekly equivalent. A 
monthly salary should be multiplied 
by 12 and the product divided by 52. 


Production Bonuses 

The bakery that pays employees 
production bonuses should guard 
against the common fault of failing to 
take the bonus payment into account 
when computing overtime pay. If em- 
Ployees are told to expect additional 
Payments upon attaining certain 
achievements, such payments must 


ordinarily be included in the regular 
rate for overtime pay purposes. Typi- 
cal of these kinds of payments are in- 
dividual or group production bonuses, 
payments for quality and accuracy of 
work, attendance bonuses, and bo- 
nuses contingent upon the employee’s 
continuing on the job until the time 
when the payment is made. 


Child Labor Prohibited 

The law sets a minimum age of 16 
for general employment and 18 for 
work in jobs declared hazardous by 
the Secretary of Labor. Children of 
14 and 15 years of age may be em- 
ployed in a limited number of jobs, 
such as office and sales work, outside 
of school hours. The law directly pro- 
hibits the employment of boys and 
girls below the minimum ages in in- 
terstate commerce, or in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce 
—including any closely related oc- 
cupation or process directly essential 
to such production. It also prohibits 
the shipment or delivery for shipment 
in interstate commerce by any pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, or dealer of any 
goods produced in establishments in 
or about which minors have been 
illegally employed within 30 days 
prior to removal of the goods. 

Employers should especially note 
that among the jobs which have been 
declared hazardous are occupations 
involved in the operation of certain 
power-driven bakery machines, the 
occupations of motor-vehicle driver or 
helper, elevator operator, and jobs 
involving riding on freight elevators, 
unless the elevator is operated by an 
assigned operator. 

Failure to comply with the child- 
labor provisions can result in penal- 
ties. Employers can protect them- 
selves against unintentional violation 
of the child-labor provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Law by requiring, and 
keeping on file, a certificate of age 
for each young employee. Age or em- 
ployment certificates issued under 
State child-labor laws are accepted 
as proof of age in all states except 
Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Texas, where federal certificates 
are issued. 


What Records Must Be Kept? 

Under the Federal Wage-Hour Law, 
employers are required to keep rec- 
ords on wages, hours, and certain 
other specified items that most em- 
ployers keep for their own informa- 
tion. No special form or order for the 
records is necessary. 

The records that are to be main- 
tained for exempt employees differ 
from those required for nonexempt 
employees. 

Payroll records and certain other 
data must be kept for at least three 
years from date of entry. Supplemen- 
tary records, such as time sheets and 
time cards, need be kept only two 
years. Employers may keep mfcro- 
film copies of their records, provided 
facilities are made available to in- 
spect the film and the employer is 
prepared to make any transcription 
of the information contained on the 
film, if requested by the Divisions. 

Complete information of what data 
should be recorded is available in the 
divisions’ record-keeping regulations, 
Part 516. 

Firms that have covered employees 
are required to display a poster where 
employees can readily see it. This 
poster, which briefly outlines the 
law’s provisions, may be obtained free 
from the divisions’ nearest office. 

It is a sound dollars-and cents prop- 
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Jack Shuford 


Columbia Baking Co. 
Adds Four Men to 


Board of Directors 


ATLANTA, GA.— Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss, president of Columbia Baking 
Co., announced the addition of four 
new members to the board of direc- 
tors of the 32-year-old firm. 

At a stockholders’ meeting held 
Feb. 15 in Wilmington, Del., the fol- 
lowing men, all Atlantans, were elect- 
ed beard members: Alton F. Irby, 
Jr., president of A. F. Irby & Co., 
Inc.; Granger Hansell of the law firm 
Crenshaw, Hansell, Ware and Bran- 
don; B. Earle Yancey, president of 
the Yancey Co., and Jack Shuford of 
Columbia Baking Co. 

Present Columbia Baking Co. di- 
rectors to continue in that capacity 
are Ogden A. Geilfuss and Jesse 
Draper of Atlanta and Guy Babst of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Following a directors’ meeting in 
Atlanta Feb. 16, Mr. Geilfuss also 





osition for every baker to be sure 
that he is complying with the Act. 
Most of those employers who have 
had to make unexpected payments of 
back wages to their employees have 
found themselves in this situation be- 
cause they were not fully informed 
about the statutory requirements. 

The Federal Wage-Hour Law pro- 
vides three methods of recovering 
back pay due. (1) Employees may 
bring suit to recover back pay and 
liquidated damages equal in amount 
to the wages withheld, plus attorney’s 
fees and court costs. (2) On the writ- 
ten request of employees, the Secre- 
tary of Labor may bring suit against 
employers to recover back wages. 
However, employees who consent to 
suit by the Secretary on their behalf 
cannot recover statutory liquidated 
damages. (3) The divisions’ adminis- 
trator may supervise the payment of 
back wages for employees, under cer- 
tain circumstances. The employee may 
not bring suit if he agreed to let the 
administrator supervise the back- 
wage payments and has been paid in 
full. 


Where to Obtain Information 


The simplest way to avoid inadver- 
tent violations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is to consult the US. 
Labor Department’s Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions on any 
doubts. Inquiries are answered by 
mail, telephone, or in person-to-per- 
son interviews, at any regional or 
field office. These offices also supply 
the divisions’ publications free of 
charge. Regional offices are located 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Dallas, San Francisco, 
and Nashville. There is at least one 
field office in almost every state. 


E. J. Bentley 








C. R. Loyd 


announced the election of several new 
officers. Jack Shuford was promoted 
to vice president and treasurer, and 
Edward J. Bentley to secretary. 
Charles R. Loyd was elevated to gen- 
eral sales manager, and Granger Han- 
sell was appointed general counsel. 

The appointments followed recent 
action by Mr. Geilfuss and associ- 
ates in buying controlling interest in 
the firm. 

Jack Shuford has been with Colum- 
bia for 30 years, joining the firm in 
1925 as the Atlanta plant cashier. 
During that time he served as chief 
clerk of the Atlanta plant, office 
manager and assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the company, and man- 
ager of sales and production. In 1954 
Mr. Shuford was elected president 
of the Atlanta Bakers’ Club. He is 
married, has two sons, and resides 
with his wife in Atlanta. 

Mr. Bentley joined Columbia 14 
years ago as cashier of the Atlanta 
plant. Since that time he has served 
in nearly every capacity. In 1945 
he was given the managership of the 
company’s Greensboro plant. In 1947 
he was named traveling auditor. Prior 
to his election as secretary he was 
controller of the company. Mr. Bent- 
ley is married and has three children 

A veteran of 30 years in the bak- 
ing business, Charles R. Loyd began 
his career as a cake route salesman 
in Kansas City, Mo. During the next 
30 years he worked as sales super- 
visor, then sales manager, manager 
and finally supervising manager of 
the Nafziger Baking Co. and later 
Purity plants in Missouri, Tennessee 
and Texas. In 1954 he came to Co- 
lumbia as manager of cake sales and 
promotion. In 1955, a few months 
before his most recent promotion, 
he was appointed manager of the 
Atlanta plant. 

The Columbia Baking Co. produces 
Southern bread and cake. With sales 
outlets in eight states in the South- 
east, the company operates 18 bread 
plants and four cake plants. General 
headquarters are located in Atlanta. 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

REPRESENTS SARA LEE 

CHICAGO—The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has appointed Esco As- 
sociates, 216 Long Lane, Upper 
Darby, Pa., as its representative for 
the Washington - Baltimore - Phila- 
delphia area, according to Charles 
W. Lubin, president of the Chicago 
bakery. Esco will handle sales of the 
Sara Lee line in this territory, and 
provide full warehousing anc service 
facilities for local trade customers. 
The Brown-Keim Brokerage Co., 
Springer Building, Albuquerque, N.M., 
has been named broker for the 
Albuquerque area. The Sara Lee pro- 
ducts are baked and frozen in the 
concern’s Chicago kitchens and will 
be shipped to Albuquerque via re- 
frigerated trucks. 
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ALLIED OFFICERS, SPEAKERS—Shown at the left 
above are officers of the Allied association of the Tri-State 
bakers group, as they examine awards during the New 
Left to right are Milton J. Meyer, All- 
State Supply Co., secretary-treasurer; Christy J. Smith, 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., 
and new board chairman; Walter Harrell, Chas. Dennery, 
Inc., vice president; Robert Simon, Marathon Corp., presi- 
dent. All are from New Orleans. In the picture at the 


Orleans meeting. 


Wesson Oil 


retiring president 


day’s session; 





TRI-STATE BAKERS 


(Continued 


from page 17) 





Orleans. Other officers elected besides 
Mr. Maggio and Mr. Pollman were: 
Frem Boustany, Huval Baking Co., 
Lafayette, La., chairman of the board; 
Tom Stevens, Home Baking Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., vice president for 
Alabama; Melvin C. Hebert, Cal- 
vasieu Baking Co., Lake Charles, La., 
vice president for Louisiana, and Sid- 
ney Baudier, Jr., the Dough Boy, New 
Orleans, secretary-treasurer. 

The officers reelected for the Retail 
division of Tri-State area, besides Mr. 
DeSalvo: Robert Engelhardt, Free- 
Hart Bakery, Columbus, Miss., chair- 
man of the board; Fred Pollman, 
Pollman’s Bake Shop, Mobile, Ala., 
vice president for Alabama, and Louis 
Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., vice president for 
Mississippi. 

Monday afternoon and evening were 
spent at the Lakewood Country Club, 
where delegates and visiting ladies 
were guests of the Allied Trades of 
the Tri-State Bakers Assn., headed 
by Christy J. Smith, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., New Orleans. In- 
cluded in the entertainment program 
were a golf tournament, ladies’ card 
and bingo games, horseshoe pitching, 
buffet supper and dancing. 

Allied Trades Election 

The allied association elected of- 
ficers at this function: Robert Simon, 
Marathon Corp., president; Mr. Smith, 
board chairman; Walter M. Harrell, 
Chas. Dennery, Inc., vice president; 
Milton J. Meyer, All-State Supply 
Co., secretary-treasurer; directors: 
Frank LaNasa, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; LeRoy Blount, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; P. L. Thomson, P. L. Thomson 
and Co.; A. J. Palermo, John E. Koer- 
ner and Co.; Jack Lengsfield, Lengs- 
field Bros., and Hollis Lindsey, Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, all of 
New Orleans. 

The Tuesday forenoon session was 
presided over by Ben A. McKnight of 
American Bakeries Co., New Orleans, 
and Mr. Blount looked after arrange- 





See It in Chicago 
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ments. Harold Fiedler, American Bak- 
ers Assn. secretary, Chicago, in dis- 
cussing people who affect the baker 
and his business, classed them into 
two groups: Workers and consumers 

actual and potential. Referring to 
manpower as a possible serious prob- 
lem for the next decade, in getting 
dependable help, he said that through 
mechanization, the industry may be 
able to take up some of the slack. He 
suggested that management examine 
their employee relations program to 
insure continued good will, besides 
making some effort to attract high 
school graduates to the industry. Mr. 
Fiedler also proposed a reward for 
those who make unusual contribu- 
tions to the industry, in the form of 
an award, either as a gold medal, or 
a substantial cash payment. 

Per Capita Increase Sighted 

In regard to consumers, Mr. Fiedler 
reviewed the population growth and 
the forecast for a huge increase by 
1975, 25% to a potential maximum of 
38%, and the shift in population to 
the South, Southwest and West. From 
charts and figures collected by ABA, 
he stated that bread consumption was 
up 242% over-all in 1955, with an 
increase in population of 1.7%. Bak- 
ers in the South, he showed, enjoyed 
a greater per capita increase in bread 
consumption. He then cited economics 
authorities about the great possibili- 
ties for all industry in the decades 
ahead, under normal conditions. All 
in all, he stated, the future of the 
baking industry is most promising if 
bakers continue to realize the impor- 
tance of people, especially the rapidly 
increasing number of consumers who 
are or will become customers. 

“Grocers have no rubber walls to 
their stores,’’ Mrs. Marie Kiefer, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Re- 
tail Grocers Assn., told the bakers’ 
assembly, as she pvuinted out bad 
practices of over-cramming the gro- 
cers’ limited space with bakery prod- 
ucts and duplication of efforts. 

Grocery operators like to have 
products to offer that are glamorized 
and dramatized. They are hungry, 
she stated, for promotions, including 
promotion of bakery items, “but not 
one project in six months, then noth- 
ing for six weeks, then another 
squirt.” They want consistent, effec- 
tive promotion, something that will 
play upon the buy-in-the-store im- 
pulse, and effective displays, that will 


right are some of the speakers: Walter Schuchardt, Lake 
Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, Mo., vice president of 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, speaker at Tues- 


LeRoy Blount, New Orleans, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., chairman of session arrangements; Ben A. 
McKnight, American Bakeries Co., New Orleans, general 
session chairman, and Harold Fiedler, Chicago, American 
Bakers Assn. secretary, convention speaker, who called 
attention to the 1955 increase in bread consumption. 


fairly make bakery products take 
legs and walk out with customers. 

Bread, she said is a traffic item. It 
is a direct profit-getter, and besides 
it has direct bearing on the sale of 
almost an infinity of related products, 
something, she said, that the baker 
ought to promote, too. With more 
women working, and more women 
spending much less time preparing 
meals, convenience foods are the call 
of the day, and bakers should angle 
their merchandise that way, try to 
provide new items, especially those 
having a possibility in time and 
trouble saving. Mrs. Kiefer empha- 
sized that grocers want not only at- 
tractive displays, but also posters, 
pictures or arrangements that picture 
to the housewife how they will look 
when served or how they can be 
served appealingly. 

Walter Schuchardt, Lake Forest 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis, vice presi- 
dent of the ARBA, introduced by Mr. 
DeSalvo, offered bakers a wealth of 
suggestions for successful retail mer- 
chandising and overcoming competi- 
tion. Stressing quality, first of all, 
Mr. Schuchardt said regretfully: “Just 
mention butter and right away you 
start figuring a way to substitute 
50% of shortening or something else, 
but still trying to call it a product 
made with butter and selling it as 
such. That is not honest value. The 
baker who gets his products freshest 
and quickest to the consumer has the 
advantage. We sell as much as pos- 
sible hot, not frozen, but when we 
sell frozen goods, we say they are 
frozen—not fresh baked.” 

Among other pointers given by the 
speaker were: 

“Have the production foreman sit 
in at the meetings with the sales 
gir's and have him explain how prod- 
ucts or specials are made and what’s 
in them. Good housekeeping frowns 
upon putting black baking pans half 
filled with baked items in the display 
cases. Don’t stick pins with prices 
into the bakery items, many people 
object, because it is a foreign item. 
People should know the names of 
the items so they can ask for them 
by name. Use an order counter away 
from the general service counter. Be 
honest in advertising, and don’t use 
gushing descriptions of poor quality 
items to cover up phonies.” 

Andreas F. Reising Sunrise Bak- 
ery, Inc., New Orleans, Tri-State 
past-president, presented the resolu- 
tions, which were’ unanimously 
adopted. 

During intermissions at the gener- 
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al sessions, there were drawings for 
prizes in the form of fifths of whis. 
ky, while coffee was served. 

On Tuesday afternoon, nearly alj 
visitors repaired to the Fair Grounds 
where they were guests of the race 
track officials, who dedicated the fea. 
ture race of the day as the Tri-State 
Handicap. The winning jockey was 
presented with a wreath by Mrs. 
Charles Maggio, the president’s wife. 
at the press box. 

The convention closed on Tuesday 
night, after the Carnival parade. 
with the annual banquet and dance. 
Officers of the Tri-State group and 
the Retail division, and those of the 
allied trades organization were jn- 
troduced. Mr. Bacher was chairman 
of the affair. 

During the dinner, the names of 
the winners for the free, all-expense 
air trip to Mexico City, were drawn. 
The award went to Mr. and Mrs, 
Gerald Entringer, one of the oper. 
ators of McKenzie’s Pastry Shoppes. 

Special entertainment was offered 
to the ladies by a group headed by 
Mrs. Maggio as chairman, and Mrs, 
Andreas Reising of New Orleans as 
co-chairman. Included was a lunch- 
eon with special prizes, at Kolb’s 
Restaurant, and a “Get - Together 
with Snacks” at the Jung Hotel. 
There were special features for the 
ladies also at the allied men’s party. 

At the annual banquet, a portable 
home bar and refrigerator were pre- 
sented to Mr. Maggio, and at the 
allied party an electric clock was 
presented to Mr. Smith, outgoing 
president. 





FORMULAS 


(Continued from page 19) 





Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 15 min. and make up. Allow to 
proof and then bake at about 
400° F. 

Note: Whole wheat doughs should 
be mixed considerably longer than 
white doughs. Have water tempera- 
ture 15 to 20° colder than for white 
doughs to obtain the best results. 


WHOLE WHEAT SPICE CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
114 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
\% oz. ginger 
1% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. molasses 
1 lb. 8 oz. honey 
Mix together: 
2 lb. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. cake flour 
Add this alternately with: 
2 Ib. milk 
Then mix in: 
5 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit in pans of desired size and 
bake at about 360° F. After baking 
and when cool, ice the cakes with the 
following icing. 


Molasses Icing 


Heat to 228° F.: 
4 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Allow this to cool. 
Then add and beat until light: 
9 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
\% oz. salt 
12 oz. high grade molasses 
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Doughnut Teings 


I would like to have a formula for 
white and chocolate icing for cake 
doughnuts. I’m looking for an icing 
which will hold its shine for five days 
in a cellophane window box without 
cracking. I would prefer to make it 
with an icing base of any type which 
can be purchased. I can apply the 
icings I make on coffee cake and the 
shine will keep for five days. When- 
ever I apply the same icing to dough- 
nuts it dulls in three days. Cost is 
no object in this formula. 

Can you tell me why cream of tar- 
tar is used in cooking icing stock?— 
- a. B.. . 

vo ¥ 


Here are three formulas that you 
may wish to try out. If these do 
not work to your satisfaction, I would 
like to suggest that you contact 
bakers’ supply houses which specialize 
in making icing bases. 

You will note that in the one for- 
mula micro-fine powdered sugar is 
mentioned. This type of sugar is un- 
doubtedly available in your territory. 
Your shortening supply firms will be 
able’ to give you information on fat 
crystals. 

You also wish to know why cream 
of tartar is added in cooking icing 
stock. Cream of tartar is used in 
order to invert the sugar into two 
other types of sugar, namely, levulose 
and dextrose. This syrup has the 
ability to retain moisture and also 
draw moisture. It is known as a hy- 
groscopic ingredient. It also helps 
to decrease the tendency for sugar 
syrup to re-crystallize. 

WHITE ICING 

Place in a machine bowl: 

50 lb. powdered sugar 

Heat to 180° F. and add on low 
speed using a wire whip: 

5 lb. corn syrup 
6 lb. water 
Soak in warm water and add to the 
above: 
5 oz. gelatine 
2 1b. water (120° F.) 
Dissolve and add to the above: 
5 lb. fat crystals 
Then add flavor to suit. 
Use icing at about 110 to 120° F. 


HIGH GLOSS CHOCOLATE ICING 
Mix together thoroughly: 
24 lb. micro fine powdered sugar 
4 lb. hot water 
Heat in a double boiler to melt the 
chocolate and add slowly: 
5 lb. bitter chocolate 
1lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
8 oz. vegetable oil 
1 oz. salt 
Mix until smooth. 
Add vanilla to suit. 


ICING FOR FRIED GOODS 
Bring to a boil: 
5 lb. sugar 
1lb. 4.0z. corn syrup 
2 lb. water 
Add and boil for about a minute: 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Dissolve and beat on medium speed, 
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with the above syrup for about 5 min- 
utes: 
1% to 1 oz. gelatin 
8 oz. water (130° F.) 
Then add and mix until smooth on 
low speed: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
% oz. salt 
Then add and mix on medium speed 
for about 3 minutes: 
8 oz. melted shortening 
8 oz. water (130° F.) 
Vanilla to suit 


Whole Wheat Buns 


I would like to have a formula 
for one or two gallons of whole 
wheat hamburger buns—we have 
been having calls for them to be 
used as barbecued sandwiches. We 
have had good luck with all your 
formulas.—A. M., Okla. 

WHOLE WHEAT BUNS 

21 |b. bread flour 

9 lb. whole wheat flour 
17 lb. 2 oz. water (variable) 
1 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
12 oz. salt 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
1 lb. 2 oz. molasses 

Dough temperature 80 to 82° F. 

First punch approximately 1 hour. 

To the bench 30 minutes later. 


Strudel Dough 


Would you be able to suggest a 
suitable dough to use for strudel in- 
stead of the usual one which seems 
to take so much time in stretching, 
etc.? 

I would like to make a variety of 


strudels such as berry, cheese, poppy- 
seed, but am very limited in my 
time. Recently you sent me a very 
good recipe for N. Y. cheese cake 
which has worked out very nicely. 
C. #, Fim , 


¥ ¥ 


A number of bakers use regular 
puff paste dough for making strudel. 
Here are two recipes that you may 
wish to try out, also one for the 
filling. 

APPLE STRUDEL 

Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
very thin. Wash the dough with but- 
ter and then spread the following 
filling on it. 

Strudel Filling 
4 lb. fine chopped apples 
1 lb. seedless raisins 
114 lb. granulated sugar 
14 oz. salt 
14 oz. cinnamon 
12 oz. macaroon coconut 
4 oz. fine ground citron 
8 oz. fine chopped nuts 

Then roll the dough up like you 
would cinnamon rolls. Wash with an 
egg wash. Rest for about 15 to 20 
minutes and then bake. 

The baking of apple strudel should 
be done carefully, as it takes quite a 
while to bake through. 


PUFF PASTE DOUGH (NO. 1) 
5 lb. spring wheat flour 
5 lb. puff paste shortening 
1% oz. salt 
2% |b. cold water (variable) 
Procedure: Mix together 2 lb. puff 
paste shortening, the flour and salt. 
Add the water and make a smooth, 
tough dough. 
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Allow the dough to rest about 15 
minutes and then roll it out, leaving 
the center thick. Place the remaining 
3 lb. of puff paste shortening in the 
center and fold laps over the short- 
ening. 

Roll the dough out in an oblong 
shape, about 4% in. thick. Brush off 
the flour and give the dough a three- 
way fold. 

Roll and fold the dough five times, 
allowing 15 minutes or more between 
each folding. Keep the dough cov- 
ered with a damp cloth. After the 
last folding allow the dough to re- 
lax for half an hour or longer before 
making up the various products. 

PUFF PASTE DOUGH (NO. 2) 

Rub together thoroughly: 

4 |b. bread flour 
12 oz. butter 
4 oz. cream of tartar 
14 oz. salt 
Add: 
4 whole eggs 
lqt. water (variable) 

Mix until the dough is smooth and 
medium stiff. Allow the dough to 
rest about 15 minutes and roll it 
out into an oblong shape—about 14 
in. thick. 

Distribute 314 Ib. of puff paste 
shortening over 25 of this dough and 
give it a three-way fold. Roll out 
and give it another three-way fold. 
This is called one roll. 

Rest the dough about 30 minutes 
and give it another three-way fold. 
Repeat this operation until the dough 
has received four rolls. 

Keep the dough in a cool place 
between foldings. Rest for at least 
20 minutes before making up into 
various shapes. 





Got a Problem? 


to you: 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67. Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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SINGING BAKERS—Led by the Strolling Troubadours the bakers at the 
recent Missouri-Kansas Bakers meeting sang the Missouri Bakers Song. 
Standing behind the instrumental group is William Ellerbrock, chairman of 
the board of the MBA, who led the singing at the banquet which was held 
in the Elms Hotel at Excelsior Springs, Mo., Jan. 25. On the left is George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, secretary of the Missouri 
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PROMOTION—Pictured above is the 
100-year-old merchandising method 
which was viewed by the Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands to 
publicize the 1956 hot cross bun sea- 
son. Trays of freshly baked buns were 
delivered to magazine food editors 
(Dorothy Marsh, Food Editor of Good 
Housekeeping magazine is shown 
above) by a young lad dressed to rep- 
resent the hot cross bun hawkers 
who roamed through London's streets 
in the 19th century chanting: “One A’ 
Penny, Two A’ Penny, Hot Cross 
Buns!” 





1956 OFFICERS, THE BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO—The newly elected 
officers of the Bakers Club of Chicago were installed in office Jan. 25, 1956. 
Pictured above from left to right are: Robert F. Cain, Cain’s English Muffin 
Co., treasurer; Edward N. Heinz, Jr., Food Materials Corp., secretary; Louise 
K. Buell, executive manager; Edmund Kutchins, New Process Baking Co., 
president; Robert J. Rick, Eagle Baking Co., Inc., second vice president, and 
Ray F. Frink, National Yeast Corp., first vice president, all of Chicago. 
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group and under the “Welcome Bakers” sign is David Newsam, Jefferson 
City, president of the MBA. Not to be outdone at the art of fiddle-playing is 
William Ellerbrock, shown again in the picture at the right. Enjoying the 
fun, left to right, are Mrs. George H. Buford, Kansas City; Mrs. Ellerbrock, 
St. Louis; Mrs. David Newsam, Jefferson City, and Mr. Newsam. Two of the 
Strolling Troubadours are behind Mr. Ellerbrock. 





ale 


BAKERS CLUB OFFICERS—At the recent annual luncheon and meeting of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., New York, the bakers and allied men shown in the 
illustration above were installed in office in the club. Left to right are: Arthur 
C. Ebinger, Ebinger Baking Co., president of the Bakers Club, Inc.; Frank A. 
Lyon, secretary; Ellsworth L. Timberman, Continental Baking Co., first vice 
president; J. Paul Bryant, Standard Brands, Inc., second vice president, and 
Walter J. Stockman, of R. F. Kilthau Co. 








CONGRATULATIONS ALL AROUND IN BOSTON—Oscar Surtees of the 
First National Stores (second from left) receives the congratulations of James 
Forgham, Golden Flake Baking Co., following his election to the presidency 
of the Bakers Club of Boston at that group’s annual meeting recently. Mr. 
Forgham was chosen vice president, while Seth Wood (left) of the E. M. 
Noel Co. was elected secretary and Earl Blanchard, Brolite Co., was elected 
treasurer. 
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Major Chain Bakeries Detail Earnings; 
Most Show Jumps in Sales, Net Profit 


American 


CHICAGO — The American Bak- 
eries Co. reports consolidated net 
income, after federal taxes on in- 
come, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1955, of $5,404,545 or $3.22 per share 
on 1,596,205 shares of common stock 
outstanding. For the year ended Jan. 
1, 1955, consolidated net income was 
$4,431,143, equivalent to $2.61 per 
share on 1,596,193 shares of common 
stock. 

For the 12 weeks ended Dec. 31, 
1955, consolidated net income was 
$1,527,652, equivalent to 92¢ per 
share on common stock outstanding. 
This compares to consolidated net 
income of $1,399,322 for the corre- 


' sponding 12 weeks of 1954. 


Consolidated net income before 
provision for federal taxes on income 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1955, was 
$11,047,700; and for the 12 weeks 
ended Dec. 31, 1955, $2,933,248. 

The board of directors of Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co. declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 50¢ per share 
on the common stock and $1.12% 
per share on the 44%2% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock of the 
corporation, both payable March 1, 
1956, to stockholders of record Feb. 
14, 1956. 

¥ ¥ 


Cushman’s Dividend 


The board of directors of Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., recently declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock payable March 1, 1956, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 14, 
1956. 


Continental 


NEW YORK—Net income of Con- 
tinental Baking Co. for 1955 rose to 
$7,737,307, equal to $5.69 a share on 
the average number of shares out- 
standing during the year, from 
$5,703,989, or $4 a share, the previ- 
ous year, R. Newton Laughlin, presi- 
dent, announced in the company’s an- 
nual report. 

The net profit was 3.17% of net 
sales, compared with 2.68% in 1954. 
Mr. Laughlin said that only once be- 
fore, in 1925, was a slightly higher 
amount of net income earned, point- 
ing out that the tax rate at that time 
was 13% compared to 52% in 1955. 
Both dollar and poundage sales in 
1955 were a new record. 

Sales hit a record high of $244,013,- 
790, up 14% % from the prior year’s 
volume of $212,510,101. 

Mr. Laughlin noted that results for 
the 1955 year included 53 weeks 
while the prior year consisted of only 
52 weeks. He said last year’s results 
also included operations for 7% 
months of Stewart’s, Inc., and for one 
month of Morton Frozen Foods, Inc., 
both of which firms were acquired by 
Continental during 1955, but such 
sales were only 2 1/10% of the total. 

Acquisition of the Morton company, 
he said, has made Continental one of 
the country’s largest producers of 
frozen meat and fruit pies. He said 
that “because of the growing trend 
toward frozen baked products, we are 
of the opinion that this acquisition 
will complement our former opera- 
tions, especially with respect to cake 
and sweet goods items.” 

Mr. Laughlin stated that Continen- 


tal’s sales of baked foods last year 
consisted of approximately 74% % 
bread products and 25%% cake and 
sweet goods. By the end of 1956 the 
company expects to have its “Daffo- 
dil Farm” bread, a premium loaf, in 
most of its distributing areas. 

During the current year, he said, 
the company expects to benefit from 
its diversification program but will 
also strive to increase its bread and 
cake sales, which are the company’s 
largest volume items. 

Continental Baking Co. and Subsidiaries 

Pamphlet Report for the Year Ended 


Dec. 31 
1955 1954 

Earned per common 

 _, Meee 5.69 .00 
WORE BORED c ciscacsnae 244,013,790 212,510,101 
Profit before fed- 

eral taxes ....-.- 16,167,307 11,753,989 
Federal income 

COMES ovovceccccce 8,430,000 6,050,000 
Net income .......-. 7,737,307 5,703,989 


¥ ¥ 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37%2 per share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend cumulative preferred 
stock, payable April 1, 1956, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business March 16, 1956, and 
a regular quarterly dividend, for the 
first quarter of the year 1956, of 50¢ 
per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable April 1, 1956, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business March 16, 1956. 


Ward 


As reported last month, net earn- 
ings of the Ward Baking Co. for 
1955 amounted to $1,522,400. This 
was on sales of $97,011,765 and com- 
pares with a net of $1,538,785 on sales 
of $95,240,525 for the fiscal year 1954. 
The report is repeated for compara- 
tive purposes. 

Earnings on 785,680 shares of com- 
mon were $1.53 per share compared 
to $1.54 in 1954. 


Campbell 


DALLAS — The Campbell Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., reported 
net sales of $140,608,071 for 1955 and 
net income of $7,868,403, both sub- 
stantially above the preceding year. 

The earnings per share on Camp- 
bell Taggart stock were $2.11 against 
$1.91 for 1954. The board of directors 
of the company declared an extra 
year-end dividend of 25¢ share in 
December, and the quarterly divi- 
dend was increased 5¢. J. W. Carence, 
chairman of the board, announced in 
his report to stockholders that the 
company plans a total dividend of 
$1.25 on common, business conditions 
permitting, in the future. 

Satisfactory results are anticipated 
from the new addition to Campbell 
Taggart, the Rainbo Bread Co. of 
Grand Island, Neb., Mr. Carence said. 
He also called attention to “new and 
extensive” additions started by a 
number of subsidiary companies, some 
of which will not be completed until 
late in 1956. 

The figures are on a consolidated 
basis. After allowing for the minority 
interests, the equity of Campbell Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc., in net 
income for 1955 amounted to $4,767,- 
536 as compared to $4,302,470 for 
1954. 

Comparisons between the opera- 


tions for the years 1955 and 1954 are 
made as follows: 


1955 1954 
oth. OTL $140,608,071 $133,920,975 
Profit before income 

COMED ccc ssvvcives 16,662,503 14,654,855 
Federal and state 

income taxes .... 8,794,100 7,682,900 
Net income ........ 7,868,403 6,971,955 
Ratio net income 

OP BEE: wswenwiess 5.59% 5.21% 


General 


NEW YORK—Net sales of $128,- 
680,380 were reported by General 
Baking Co. for the 53-week fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1955, and repre- 
sent an all-time company high, hav- 
ing increased $6,587,815 or 5% over 
the 52-week fiscal year 1954, accord- 
ing to the annual report released 
Feb. 8 by George L. Morrison, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. 

Earnings after provision for fed- 
eral income taxes in 1955 were $2,- 
108,325, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to 92¢ per common share. 
Earnings after taxes reported in 
1954 were $2,243,079, or $1 per share 
on the common stock. 

Dividends paid during 1955 were 
$8 per share on the preferred stock 
and 60¢ per share on the common 
stock. Similar dividend payments 
were made during 1954. 

Mr. Morrison declared to the stock- 
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holders: ‘The over-all picture for the 
year 1956 is encouraging, and we feel 
that consumer confidence in our 
peacetime economy will continue to 
be reflected in ever widening partici- 
pation in higher standards of living. 
The reputation for integrity and 
high quality standards, which this 
company has developed over a pe- 
riod of 45 years is in complete har- 
mony with this atmosphere of better 
living. We believe the problems char- 
acteristic of the industry and affect- 
ing our business in the past, will be 
overcome by positive planning, and 
indications are that 1956 will be a 
good year.” 


Interstate 


KANSAS CITY—Net earnings of 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. for the 
fiscal year ending Jan. 1 will be the 
highest in the company’s history, 
according to R. L. Nafziger, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Nafziger reports that earnings, 
after taxes, are expected to exceed 
$3,420,000, an increase of 7.5% over 
last year’s earnings of $3,188,418. 
This is equal to $4.02 a share on 
763,605 common shares outstanding, 
as compared with $3.70 earned per 
share last year. 

Earnings before taxes, Mr. Naf- 
ziger said, should exceed $7,100,000, 
based on sales in excess of $99,700,- 
000. This represents more than a 
5% increase over 1954 sales of $94,- 
209,529. 

Last year Interstate’s pre-tax earn- 
ings were $6,633,418. 





Mostly Personal ... 


George W. Arnold, of Mariemont, 
Ohio, has attained his 25th anniver- 
sary as an employee of Standard 
Brands, Inc., making him eligible for 
membership in the company’s Quar- 
ter Century Club. Mr. Arnold is 
Fleischmann Division district sales 
representative in Cincinnati. His first 
job was service man and later he was 
area manager at Indianapolis. 


Philip W. Pillsbury, Jr., a junior at 
Yale University, has been elected 
chairman of the New Haven, Conn., 
college charities drive for 1956-57. 
He is a son of Philip W. Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Pillsbury. 

* 


Fortune magazine for January car- 
ried a profile on Louis D. Mallet, 
president of Mallet & Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, in its “Short Stories of Enter- 
prise” series. 


The 100th anniversary of the Freund 
Baking Co., St. Louis, was observed 
recently at a dinner party at the 
Hotel Chase. About 1,000 employees 
and their families were guests of the 
company. Walter L. Freund, chair- 
man of the board, recited the history 
of the bakery to the assembly. 

* 


Four employees of the Emrich Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Sig Smidt, shop 
foreman; William Matasky and 
Joseph Wasilak, bakers, and Fred W. 
Kaeppel, president, were inducted 
into the firm’s 25 Year Club recently. 
The veteran employees were honored 
at a dinner held at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. 

- 

A daughter, Judith, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sherlock, Feb. 12. 
Mr. Sherlock is Wheat Flour Insti- 


tute director of merchandising and 
promotion. The Sherlocks have one 
other daughter. 


David K. Parkhill of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been named sales assis- 
tant to Frank Morris, vice president 
of the bakery flour division of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., at the firm’s 
home office in Minneapolis. 

* 

William D. Baird, vice president 
of Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Dallas, has 
been elected a director of the Frito 
Co., Dallas. Mr. Baird is alternate 
governor of the American Bakers 
Assn., and secretary-tveasurer of the 
Texas Bakers Assn. 

a 

Joseph I. Coughlin of Hingham, 
Mass., has been named southern New 
England sales representative for the 
Bay State Milling Co., announces 
A. P. Doerer, eastern sales manager. 
Mr. Coughlin was formerly sales 
manager for the Girard Baking Co., 
Burlington, Vt., and prior to that 
was New England sales representa- 
tive for the Lockwood Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

e 

Lt. Roy R. Peters, Jr., son of Roy 
R. Peters, Sr., chairman of the board 
of governors of Southern Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., is being assigned to 
the Far East by the U.S. Army. He 
was formerly stationed at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

a 


Silas P. Smith, bakery flour sales- 
man for General Mills, Inc., in the 
Oklahoma City district, retired 
Feb. 1 after 35 years with the com- 
pany. Future plans are to rest, travel, 
and play golf. During his service with 
the company Mr. Smith has worn out 
23 company cars and driven 1,200,000 
miles without an accident. 
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Bakery Merchandising 


Changes in Baked Foods Buying Habits 
Noted in Fleischmann Consumer Survey 


3y WALTER C. SMITH 
American Baker Editorial Staff 

NEW YORK The Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., re- 
leased March 5 a consumer panel 
report on baked foods purchases. 
Fleischmann believes that certain na- 
tional figures in the report may be 
of broad significance, because they 
reflect shifts and changes from pre- 
conceived ideas about the baking in- 
dustry. 

In addition to the report's immedi- 
ate value in pin-pointing current buy- 
ing habits, the data will serve as a 
sound basis for disclosing trends as 
similar data are gathered and com- 
pared in future years. 

Day-by-day purchases of all baked 
foods by a representative group of 
families during the month of March, 
1955, are summarized in the report 
on a regional and national basis. 

Approximately 3,000 families par- 
ticipated in the study, which was 
conducted for Fleischmann by the 
Consumer Panel Service of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. Families in the J. 
Walter Thompson Panel are selected 
to match latest U.S. figures in terms 
of education, city size, region of the 
country, size of family, age and eco- 
nomic status. 

Several factors were considered in 
the study. These included the amount 
spent per family for baked foods in 
March, 1955, and division of the 
amount by types of baked foods; 
how many families bought various 
kinds; when, where and how often 
purchases were made; and buying 
patterns by income group, family 
size, age of housewife and city size. 
Also considered were division of the 
U.S. by census regions and miscel- 
laneous information concerning prices 
paid for certain kinds of baked foods 

For the regional breakdown figures, 
nine geographical regions were desig- 
nated. The regions and the states in- 
cluded in each region were: New 
England Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic 

New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey; South Atlantic—Delaware, 


How much did the average family spend 





through each type of outlet? 


} Bread 


Rolls & 
Muffins 


Cake, Pie 


& Pastry | Total 





Chain Grocery $.81 


Independent Supermarket 
Independent Grocery 
Retail Bakery 
Delicatessen 
House-to-House 


Others 


Total 


Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida; East North Central 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Ohio; East South Central—Ken- 
tucky, Tennesseee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama; West North Central—North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri; 
West South Central—Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Louisiana; Mountain 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico; Pacific Washington, Oregon, 
California. 


Family Spends $5.14 


The “average family” in the US. 
in March, 1955, spent $5.14 for all 
baked foods. Of this amount, $2.77 
(53.9%) was for the purchase of 
bread, 53¢ (10.3%) was spent for 
rolls and muffins, 93¢ (18.1%) was 
to buy sweet goods and doughnuts, 
and 91¢ (17.7%) was for cake, pie 
and pastry. 


What was each outlet's share of 


baked foods’ dollar sales? 


(Percentage of dollar expenditure) 





Rolls & 
Mu f fins 


Sweet 
Goods & 
Doughnuts 


Cake, Pie 


& Pastry Total 





, 
| 
| 





Chain Grocery 


Independent Supermarket 
Independent Grocery 
Retail Bakery 
Delicatessen 


House-To-House 


Others 








22.4% 22.7% 27.4% 
2.1 . 4.1 

19.9 28.8 
38.7 23.0 
0.8 ° 1.8 


10.3 11.9 











$.19 


$.20 $1.41 


-03 21 
217 
«40 
01 
-07 


- 03 


Highest monthly expenditures for 
all baked foods were reported in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion, where $6.71 and $6.70 respec- 
tively were spent. The least was spent 
in the East South Central region 
$3.62. Other regional expenditures for 
all baked foods were: East North 
Central $5.31, Pacific Coast $5.30, 
South Atlantic $4.35, West South 
Central $4.27, West North Central 
$4.01 and Mountain States $3.68. 

The Fleischmann report also indi- 
cated monthly expenditures by re- 
gion for each type of baked foods. 
Highest expenditure for bread ($3.42) 
and sweet goods and doughnuts 
($1.35) was in New England. The 
Middle Atlantic region spent the most 
for rolls and muffins (74¢) and cake, 
pie and pastry ($1.56). Lowest ex- 
penditure for bread ($2.10) and sweet 
goods and doughnuts (47¢) was re- 
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ported in the East South Centra] 
region. The Mountain states spent 
the least for rolls and muffins (29¢), 
Lowest expenditure for cake, pic and 
pastry (46¢) was in the West North 
Central region. 

While the Pacific Coast spent $1.49 
less than the Middle Atlantic region 
for all baked foods, $3.17 was spent 
on bread in comparison to $3.09 in 
the Middle Atlantic region. The Eagt § 
South Central region spent the leagt 
for all baked foods, but it was not 
the lowest spender for every type of 
baked foods. The apparent shift in 
ranking of regions by type of baked 
foods expenditure as compared to 
their rank by total expenditure for 
all baked foods can be attributed to 
regional weight and price factors, 

Where the “average family” buyg 
baked foods and how much is spent 
through each outlet are two ques- 
tions which have perplexed the bak. 
ing industry for quite some time 
The answers to these questions were 
included in Fleischmann’s report and 
are reproduced in detail in Chart 1, 


Store Definitions 


For the purposes of the study, the 
housewife decided for herself the 
type of outlet at which the baked 
foods were purchased, with excep: 
tion of the technical definition of 
chain grocery and independent gro 
cery. In this case the housewife 
named the store and J. Walter 
Thompson Co. classified the outlet, 
A chain grocery was designated ag 
an outlet of 11 or more stores. An 
independent grocery was defined ag 
an outlet with 10 or less stores, in- 
cluding small grocery stores. The 
housewife decided whether the out- 
let was a supermarket or a grocery 
for the classification of independent 
supermarket and independent gro- 
cery. No distinction was made in the 
case of the retail bakery, which in- 
cluded single and multiple unit shops. 
The “others” outlet included restau- 
rants, doughnut shops, and irregular 
sources such as_ gasoline stations, 
news and candy stores, church ba- 
zaars, Girl Scouts, etc., where baked 
foods may have been purchased. 

Each outlet’s share of baked foods’ 
dollar sales, expresed in percentage 


What share of total loaves was sold 


by each outlet by region? 


(Percentage of loaves purchased) 





Inde- 
pendent 
Grocery* 


Total U. 3. A. Chain 


and Regions 


Grocery 


Others 
includ. 
Deltssn. 


| All 


Retail 
Bakery 


House to 


House Total 





Total U. S. 38.5% 30.4% 


| 
| 
| 
T 
| 


15.3% 11.0% 100.00% 





New England 25. 30.4 
Mid Atlantic 27. 
East North Central 35. 
West North Central 48, 
South Atlantic 4t. 
East South Central 57. 
West South Central 58. 


Mountain States 


Pacific Coast 











28.1 100.00 


21.9 100.00 
17.5 100.00 
190.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 




















*Includes independent supermarket. 


Chart 3 
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How was the average expenditure for bread divided 


among various outlets on a dollar basis? 





How were bread purchases divided by 


type and geographical location? 


(Percentage of total loaves) 
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Chart 4 
baked foods by day was Sunday 43°7, Wednesday 13 1° Mh lay 1 
of dollar expenditure, is shown in ket baked foods sales, while rolls and yfonday 12.4¢7. Tuesday 12 467. Wed and Friday 184 
Chart 2. These figures indicate that mutlins were 11.8%, sweet goods and pesday 118). Thursday 1234. Frie Snlee of railx and muffins increased 
the retail bakery’s share of the baked ~~ doughnuts 9.200 and cake, pie and qay 19577 and Saturday 27.3). progressively from Sunday te t 
food dollar is only 23¢7. Only in sweet pastry 12.10. Of the independent gro- Heaviest bread sales took place on day, with heaviest sales on Saturd 
yoods and doughnuts and in cake,  cery sales of baked foods, 65.647 was Saturday, with 23767. The percentage of 34%. Sales percestiyr fou tl 
pie and pastry does the retail bakery — for bread, 10.54% for rolls and mutlins, of sales for other days was Sunday balanee of the week wea 
share almost as much as chain gro- 12.6°) for sweet goods and doughnuts 3.15, Monday 15.443 Tucsday M6; a Miata hs nahin 
cery, Independent supermarket and and 11.5 for cake, pie and pastry. : c 
independent grocery outlets com- Bread accounted for 25.647 of re- i 
en ahe pela Sehate's Mlow-al .4ak Salads cakes of Gaee hace How were dollar purchases of rolls and muffins 
sweet goods and doughnuts dollar whereas 10.667 was rolls and muflins, divided among various outlets ona percentage basis? 
sales was 38777, while the super- 30.647 sweet goods and doughnuts = 


market and grocery share was 44.4% 
Retail bakery share in cake, pie and 
pastry A35°% Whereas chain 
independent supermarket 
ind independent procery outlet total 
share was 412%; 

The grocery and supermarket out- 
let share of total baked foods’ dollar 
amounted to 60347, or more 
than two and one-half times the re- 
tail bakery share 

In bread dollar sales, the retail 
bakery share was about one-sixth of 
the grocery-supermarket share. In 
the of rolls and mutlins, its 
share Was approximately one-third 
that of the grocery and supermarket 
outlets 

According to the report, 57.3% 


Wits 


Procery 


sales 


case 


of 


the chain crocery baked foods sales 
was for bread, 13.4 for rolls and 
muffins, 148% for sweet poods and 
doughnuts and 1454: for cake, pie 
and = pustry fread) accounted = for 
66.9°7 of the independent supermar- 


and 33.267 cake, pie and pastry. 

In delicatessen baked foods sales, 
62.9% was for bread, 17.740 for rolls 
and muflins, 83°70 for sweet) goods 
and doughnuts, and 11.1% for cake, 
pie and pastry. House-to-house sales 
of all baked foods divided by product 
group were 701% for bread, 3% 
for rolls and muftlins, 15.647 for sweet 
goods and doughnuts and 11.367 for 
cake, pie and pastry. The miscellane- 
ous outlet: group sales were divided 
41.7°7 in bread, 4.207 rolls and muf- 
fins, 31.66 sweet goods and dough- 
nuts and 19.54% cake, pie and pastry 

‘Total outlet sales of all baked foods 
divided by product group were 53.9% 
for bread, 10.567 for rolls and muflins, 
1814) for sweet goods-and doughnuts 
and 17.54% for cake, pie and pastry. 

More than one-half of the sales of 
baked foods occurred in the three- 
day weekend period, including Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. The per- 
centage of dollar expenditure for all 


What share of dollar sales of sweet goods and 
doughnuts was sold through the various outlets? 

















Sweet Goods Doughnuts 

Chain Grocery 22.34 22.64 
Independent Supermarket 2.5 1.3 
Independent Grocery 19.9 19.9 
Bakery Shop 42.2 32.8 
Delicatessen 0.8 0.9 
House-to-House 9.) 12.3 
All Others 3.2 10.2 

1004 100% 
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Soft Kolls Hard Ralls 
' 
Chain grocery 39.4 | 24.1 
Ind. Supermarket 4.7 j a. 
Ind. Grocery 32.3 21.6 
} } 
Retail Bakery 16.8 «2 | 
Delicatessen 1.6 4 ’ 
House-to-Nouse 3.8 2.6 ‘ | 
All Others 1.4 0.6 | 1.3 
| | 
Total 100 104 / 06 | 
Chart 6 
. 
How were dollar sales for cake, pie and pastry 
divided by outlets on a percentage basis? 
| | ¢ a fie 
i try 
Cave Pie } Pastry } Combined 
' } 
f 7 
Chain Grocery 20.3% 32.3% } 14.6 Pic weer 
| 
Independent Supermarket 2.7 3.6 | 2.0 2.9 
Independent Grocery 18.9 16,8 17.2 18.6 
Bakery Shop 46.1 32.7 53.3 | 43.5 
} j | 
} | 
Delicatessen 1.4 1.0 } 0.7 Pees 
Sal rong 
House-to-House 7.9 6.6 } 9.2 i V7 
All Others 2.7 th. 30-5 Pee | 
. ! 
| 
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Tctal 100% 100% 100% 160% 
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Wednesday 8.9%, 
and Friday 21.2%. 

Sweet goods and doughnuts sold 
steadily Monday through Thursday, 
about doubled on Friday and rose to 
30.2% on Saturday. Daily figures 
were 4.7% on Sunday, 10.1% on Mon- 
day, 11.3% on Tuesday, 11.2% on 
Wednesday, 11.9% on Thursday and 
20.6% on Friday. 

With the exception of a slight drop 
on Wednesday, the percentage of 
dollar expenditure for cake, pie and 
pastry increased from Sunday to 
Saturday. On Sunday 6.2% was re- 
corded, Monday 8.6%, Tuesday 11.4%, 
Wednesday 10.1%, Thursday 12.3%, 
Friday 20.8% and Saturday 30.6% 

The average expenditure for all 
baked foods in March, 1955, increased 
as city population increased. Highest 
average of $6.82 was in cities of two 
million and over, with 25.8% of the 
total population. The lowest average 
expenditure of $4.01 was recorded in 
rural areas, with population under 
2,500 and 27% of the total population. 
Cities of 450,000 to two million, with 
18% of total population, averaged 
$5.55. An average of $4.84 was spent 
in cities of 50,000 to 450,000, with 
15.8% of total population. The av- 
erage expenditure in cities 2,500 to 
50,000 and 13.4% of total population 
was $4.43. 


Thursday 10.6% 


Higher Income Brings More 
Spending for Baked Foods 


As family income increased, so did 
the average monthly expenditure for 
all baked foods. The income groups, 
percentage of total families and av- 
erages were: $6,500 and over (30.1%) 
$5.79, $4,500 to $6,400 (27.2%) $5.56, 
$2.500 to $4,400 (27.7%) $5.09 and 
under $2,500 (15%) $3.42. 

The highest monthly expenditure of 
$6.09 occurred in households when 
the housewife’s age was 30 to 49. 
This group represents 45.7% of total 
households. When ‘the housewife was 
under 30 in households representing 
21.6% of total households, the av- 
erage expenditure was $4.68. This 
average was further decreased to 
$4.03 when the housewife was 50 and 
over in households representing 32.7% 
of total households. 

The consumer panel report issued 
by Fleischmann indicates that 97.5% 
of U.S. families bought bread of any 
type in March, 1955. Family per- 
centages by regions ranged from 
94.7% in the Mountain States to 
99.4% in New England. Other re- 
gional percentages were Mid Atlantic 
98.9%, East North Central 97.8%, 
West North Central 98.9%, South At- 
lantic 95.4%, East South Central 
95.8%, West South Central 97.5% 
and Pacific Coast 96.1%. 

An average of 13.8 loaves were pur- 
chased by each U.S. family. Ounces 
bought by each family in the US. 
averaged 225. Relative consumption 
by loaf was not consistent with rela- 
tive consumption by ounce because of 
variations in loaf sizes in different 
geographical regions. 

Regional consumption by loaves and 
ounces bought per family was as fol- 
lows: New England 17.3 (270), Mid 
Atlantic 15.5 (219), East North Cen- 
tral 14 (238), West North Central 
12.4 (215), South Atlantic 13.4 (207), 
East South Central 11.5 (191), West 
South Central 12.7 (231), Mountain 
States 10.8 (194) and Pacific Coast 
13.1 (240). 

Percentage of loaves purchased 
through each outlet by region is 
illustrated in Chart 3. The figures 
presented in this chart indicate that 
outlet share of total loaves sold 
varied widely according to region. 
The average expenditure for bread 
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divided among various outlets on a 
dollar basis is shown in Chart 4. 


Day-of-week shares of total loaves 
purchased did not fluctuate greatly 
on a regional comparison basis. Re- 
gional bread sales were less erratic 
on Tuesday and Thursday, with a 
difference of only 2.8% between the 
lowest and highest sales. Sales varied 
most on Saturday, with a difference 
of 10.9%. Highest bread sales in per- 
centage of total loaves purchased 
were reported in the West North 
Central region— 30%, while New 
England had the lowest of 19.1%. 

Generally, more white bread loaves 
were purchased at each outlet on 
Saturday. Two exceptions were deli- 
catessen outlets, which sold more 
white bread on Sunday, and door-to- 
door outlets, which sold more white 
bread on Monday than any other day 
of the week. 

Of families buying white bread 
(regular and firm), 14.9% purchased 
only once or twice during the month. 
The percentage of total ounces of 
bread purchased by this group was 
3.7%. Purchasing three to five times 
in the month was 26.3%, represent- 
ing 15% of total ounces of bread pur- 
chased. Percentage buying six to nine 
times was 25.7%, accounting for 
23.9% of total ounces. The greatest 
percentage of total ounces of bread 
purchased (32.7%) was accomplished 
by 22.7% of the families which bought 
10 to 15 times during the month. 
Buying more than 15 times during 
the month was 10.4% of the families, 
with 24.7% of total ounces of bread 
purchased being attributed to this 
group. 

Rye and whole wheat bread were 
bought by most families only once 
or twice during the month. The per- 
centage of families buying rye bread 
and the number of times purchased 
in the month were indicated in the 
Fleischmann report as 40.3% (1), 
19.9% (2), 14% (3), 89% (4), 4% 
(5) and 12.9% more than five times. 
Buying whole wheat were 37.6% once, 
17.5% twice, 13.2% three times, 9% 
four times, 5.2% five times and 17.5% 
more than five times during the 
month. 

Of total loaves purchased in all 
outlets, 66.8% was white bread. This 
figure represented 57.1% regular 
white and 9.7% firm white. Other 
bread purchases divided by type in 
all outlets were rye 68%, whole 
wheat 5.9%, cracked wheat 1.9%, 
other wheat 2.2%, hearth bread 4.2%, 
diet bread 2.8%, raisin bread 2%, 
pumpernickel 1.1% and others 6.3%. 

The percentage by type in grocery 
and delicatessen outlets were very 
similar to those indicated-on the basis 
of all outlets. The greatest difference 
in type percentages between grocery- 
delicatessen outlets and all outlets 
was only 2.1%. This was in regular 
white bread, with 59.2% being re- 
ported for grocery-delicatessen out- 
lets as compared to 57.1% for all 
outlets. 


Geographical Divisions 


Chart 5 shows how bread purchases 
were divided geographically by type. 
Regional preference for certain type 
breads is evident in the figures pre- 
sented in this chart. Highest prefer- 
ence for white bread is indicated for 
the East South Central region. A 
strong preference in the Middle At- 
lantic region is indicated for firm 
white and rye bread, especially. 
Whole wheat bread appears to be 
popular on the Pacific Coast. In addi- 
tion, the Pacific Coast region indi- 
cated highest of the preferences for 
hearth bread and miscellaneous types. 

Percentage of U.S. families buying 
each of the various major types of 


bread was 74.7% regular white, 24.4% 
firm white, 28.4% rye, 23% whole 
wheat and 21.3% hearth. In the Mid- 
dle Atlantic region, 48.6% of families 
buying purchased rye bread, and 
32.3% bought firm white. Firm white 
was also purchased by 31.4% of fami- 
lies buying in New England, with 
78.2% also buying regular white. 
Whole wheat was purchased by 35.4% 
of the families in the Pacific Coast 
region, with 30.6% of families buying 
bread in this region also purchasing 
hearth types. 

The Fleischmann report indicated 
that the average weight per loaf of 
bread on the basis of all types was 
16.4 oz. Average weights in ounces 
per loaf by type were regular white 
17.6, firm white 14.4, rye 14.9, whole 
wheat 15.6, cracked wheat 15.2, other 
wheat 16.8, hearth 12.6, diet 14.3, 
raisin 14.3, pumpernickel 14.4, Roman 
meal 13.5 and all other 16.9. 

Average weight per loaf of regular 
white bread sold in the U.S. was 17.6 
oz. Highest regional averages of 20.3 
oz. were in the West South Central 
and Pacific regions. A slightly lower 
average weight of 20.2 oz. was re- 
ported for the Mountain region. Also 
high was the average weight of 19 
oz. in the West North Central region. 
Other regional weight averages in 
ounces were New England 16, Mid- 
dle Atlantic 14.8, East North Central 
18.3, South Atlantic 16.2, and East 
South Central 17.7. 

Regular white bread weighing 15-17 
oz. was purchased in grocery outlets 
at prices ranging from 14¢ to 22¢ in 
the following concentration: 14@16¢ 
18.7%, 17@19¢ 455% and 20@22¢ 
35.8%. Loaves weighing 18-21 oz., at 
prices ranging from 19¢ to 25¢, were 
concentrated 26.1% 19@20¢, 43.5% 
21@22¢ and 30.4% 23@25¢. The con- 
centration of loaves weighing 22-24 
oz., with prices ranging froin 22¢ to 
30¢, was 30.1% 22@24¢, 28.8% 25@ 
27¢ and 41.1% 28@30¢. 

Firm white bread, weighing 14 to 
16 oz., was purchased in grocery out- 
lets at prices ranging from 16¢ to 28¢. 
Concentration by various prices was 
17.7% 16@18¢, 45.9% 19@21¢, 12.7% 
22@24¢ and 23.7% 25@28¢. 

Family purchases of bread by city 
size increased as city population in- 
creased to two million population. 
Purchases dropped slightly when city 
size was two million and over. The 
average number of loaves purchased 
during the month per family by city 
size was 12.4 (rural—under 2,500), 
13.2 (under 50,000), 14.4 (50,000 to 
450,000), 14.8 (450,000 to 2 million) 
and 14.5 (2 million and over). 

By income group, average loaves 
purchased per family were 10.2 (un- 
der $2,500), 14.2 ($2,500 to $4,400), 
14.7 ($4,500 to $6,400) and 14.1 ($6,- 
500 and over). 

Housewives aged 30 to 49 evidently 
had an influence in greater bread 
consumption. Where the housewife 
was in this age group, the family 
purchased an average of 16.1 loaves 
during the month. Only 10.6 loaves 
were bought by families when the 
age of the housewife was 50 and 
over, and 13.7 loaves when she was 
under 30. 

More loaves per person were pur- 
chased when the family consisted of 
one or two members. As the number 
of members in a family increased, 
the loaves per person decreased. 
Loaves purchased per person by fam- 
ily size were 4.7 (one to two mem- 
bers), 4.2 (three members), 3.9 (four 
members) and 3.8 (five or more mem- 
bers). 

Per capita consumption of bread 
in the U.S. during the month averaged 
4 loaves. New England had the great- 
est consumption of 4.8 loaves, followed 
by the Middle Atlantic region with 
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4.5 and the East No 
gion with 4 loaves. Per 
chases for other regio 
North Central 3.8, South 
East South Central 3.4, 
Central 3.8, Mountain 3 
cific 3.9. a 

The 53¢ spent by the 
family in March, 1955, for 
muffins was divided 30¢ for 
12¢ for hard rolls and 1 
cuits and muffins. The highe 
ly expenditure for rolls an 
(74¢) was in the Middle’ 
region. More than a third ( 
this amount was spent for né 
Next highest expenditure 
ed in New England, where : 
spent for rolls and muffins! be 
monthly expenditure for z \ 
muffins was 29¢ in the 
region. ud 

Of U.S. families buying 
muffins of various types if 
1955, 47.2% purchased s¢ 
20.1% bought hard rolls 
bought biscuits and muffins. 
preference for hard rolls in 
dle Atlantic region and bise a 
muffins in New England 
cated by regional breakdo 
contained in Fleischmann’s 


Dollar purchases of rolls 
fins divided among various 
a percentage basis are 
Chart 6. Significant are puf 
retail bakery outlets com 
purchases in grocery and 
ket outlets. 

Of families buying, 26% 
rolls only one time during fi 
Two purchases were made ¥ b 
while 16.3% purchased 
Rolls were purchased fo ~— 
10.9% and five times by 8 . 
were bought more than fi¥ 
during the month by 16.79% 
families buying. 

Ready-to-eat soft rolls ¢ 
38.6% of soft rolls purcha 
’‘n Serve types accounted for 
Information was also give 
report to give an indication 
relative importance of i 
and Brown ’n Serve in each 
but because the sample for® 
region was necessarily small 
ures could not be interpre 
precise measurement. 3 

Packaged rolls and ff 
counted for 71% of purchai 
29% of purchases were 
Almost all frank rolls, 
rolls, baking powder bisé 
English muffins were sold fp 
Bagels were purchased mé 
packaged, as were hard roll 
than half the soft rolls, otf 
rolls, muffins and biscuits 
aged. x 

Expenditure for rolls and 
by city size followed the 
tern as expenditure for 
foods — expenditure incre 
family as size of city increase 
ilies in rural areas (under 2 
lation) spent only 39¢, while 
cities of two million and ov 
twice as much, or 78¢. ~ 

The same pattern was tru 
come group. Least (32¢) pex 
was spent by families with - 
under $2,500 and most ( 
spent by those families witk 
of $6,500 or more. 

Housewife age of 30 to 495 
significant in the greater expel 
per family for rolls and muffins, 
ilies spent 64¢ during the mor 
rolls and muffins when the housewife © 
was aged 30 to 49. The least amount 
(40¢) was spent when the housew 
was 50 and over, and almost 50¢ 
the expenditure per family when the 
housewife was under 30. ¥ 

As family size increased, so did thi 
expenditure per family for rolls ane 
muffins. One and two member fal 
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Wisdiesetay 49%, Thursday 10.6% 
ughtriduy Zl2% 

yoods and doughnuts sold 

Monday through Thursday, 


aight doubled on Friday and rose to 


Biyeot 


Blaadaly 


Ae 2i on Saturday. Daily fiyures 
wert 47% on Sunday, 10.1% on Mon- 
day: Vi300 on Tuesday, 11.2% on 
Weliperday, 11.97 on Thursday and 
Zook; oon Friday 


With the exception of a shyvht drop 
on (Wednesday, the percentaye of 
digive expenditure for cake, pie and 
miary inereased = from Sunday to 
4 gh percdisy On Sunday 62% was re- 
eos ged, Monday #657, Tuesday 114%, 
Widinesday 101%, Thursday 12.3%, 
britay 2084 and Saturday 306% 

ie average expenditure for all 
baked foods in March, 1955, increased 
4a dity population increased, Highest 
Hiveroge of $0482 was in cities of two 
nidfion and over, with 298% of the 
total population. The lowest averaye 
dapenditure of $101 was recorded in 
rairnl With population under 
2.40 and 27°) of the total population, 


Wea 


Cytees of 496.000 to two oullion, with 
14h oof total population, averaged 
So 55 An averaye of STS was spent 
jn vite of 50.000 to 490,000, with 
8 of total population. The ave 
foe expenditure ino cities: 2,500) to 
Dede and 14407 of total population 
wi “O44 


Higher Income Brinas More 
Spending for Baked Foods 


Aa fionily income increased, so did 
the average monthly expenditure for 
Olitbaked foods. The income groups, 
poventaye of total families and av- 
eck were: $6,500 and over (010) 
* W $1500 to $6.4100 (27267) $5.56, 
FO te $4,400 (27.7%) $5.09 and 
ices $2,500 (1540) $4 2 

The bighest monthly expenditure of 
800 in households when 
the housewile’s ave was 30 to 49, 
Phas preup represents 45.767 of total 
betiseliolds When the housewife was 
30 in households representing 


eccurred 


thine 
igigles 


doe of total households, the av- 
eroye expenditure wis $468. ‘This 
average was further decreased to 


$495 when the housewife was 50 and 
ovew in households representing 32.7% 
of teelad Drottcetvolds 

Fhe consumer panel report issued 
wy chdeischinaon indicates that 97.5% 
epg sS families bought bread of any 
typy in Mareh, 1955. Family per- 
centages by repions ranyved = from 
uy; in the Mountain States to 
west) oan New EKnvland Other re- 
piohoal porcentayes were Mid Athintie 
vs ., hast North Central Q78%, 
Wet North Central 98 9¢7, South At- 


lange God, east) South Central 
o., West South Central 97.5% 
ang Pacitie Coast 6.1, 


An averaye of 13% loaves were pur- 
enaeed by each US. family, Ounces 
fetght by each family in’ the US, 
wreyoayed 225. Relative consumption 
by goal Was net consistent with rela- 
tive consumption by ounce because of 
yitsitions in loaf sizes in different 
a 4 aphieal regions 

Ky yional consumption by loaves and 
obrges bought per family was as fol- 
low 3: New England 17.4 (279), Mid 
Atlgntic 155 (210), hast North Cen- 
tras Vd (238), West North Central 
PA CQU5), South Atlantic 13.4 (207), 
(ase, South Central 115 C191), West 


4oub Central 12.7 (231), Mountain 
Stules 108 ¢Vo) and Pacitic Coast 


Sw 


Parcentage of loaves purchased 
thegueh each outlet) by region is 
Htudteated in Chart 3. The figures 


predented in this chart indicate that 
outiet share of total loaves sold 
varted widely according to region. 
‘The: Average expenditure for bread 


a ee 
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divided among various outlets on a 
dollar basis is shown in Chart 4. 
Day-of-week shares of total loaves 
purchased did not fluctuate greatly 
on @ revional comparison basis. Re- 
Kional bread sales were Jess erratic 
on Tuesday and Thursday, with a 
difference of only 28% between the 
lowest and highest sales. Sales varied 
most on Saturday, with a difference 
of 10.9%, Highest bread sales in per- 


centage of total loaves purchased 
were reported in the West North 
Central reyion— 30%, while New 


England had the lowest of 19.1%. 
Generally, more white bread loaves 
were purchased at each outlet: on 
Saturday. Two exceptions were deli- 
catessen outlets, which sold) more 
white bread on Sunday, and door-to- 


_ door outlets, which sold more white 


bread on Monday than any other day 
of the week 

Of famihes buying white bread 
(regular and firm), 149% purchased 
only onee or twice during the month, 
The percentage of total ounces of 
bread purchased by this group was 
3.74, Purchasing three to five times 
in the month was 263/72, represent- 
ing 15% of total ounces of bread pur- 
chased. Percentage buying six to nine 
fimes was 25.7%, aecounting for 
239% of total ounces. The pvreatest 
percentage of total ounces of bread 
purchased (32.74) was accomplished 
by 22.747 of the families which bought 
10 to 15 times during the month. 
Buying more than 15 times during 
the month was 104% of the families, 


with 24.7% of total ounces of bread 
purchased being attributed to this 
group 


Rye and whole wheat bread were 
bought by most families only once 
or twice during the month. The per- 
centage of families buying rye bread 
and the number of times purchased 
in the month were indicated in the 
Fleischmann report as 40.3% (1), 
19.94% (2), 14% (3), 89% (4), 4% 
(5) and 12.957 more than five times. 
Buying whole wheat were 37.647 once, 
17.547 twice, 13.2% three times, 9% 
four times, 5.207. five times and 17.5% 
more than five times during the 
month 

Of total loaves purchased in all 
outlets, 66.8% was white bread. This 
fivure represented S7.1% — regular 
white and 97% firm white. Other 
bread purchases divided by type in 
all outlets were rye 68%, whole 
wheat 594%, cracked wheat 1.9%, 
other wheat 22¢7, hearth bread 4.2%, 
diet bread 2.847, raisin bread 207, 
pumpernickel 1.147 and others 63%. 

The percentage by type in grocery 
and delicatessen outlets were very 
similar to those indicated on the basis 
of all outlets. The greatest difference 
in type percentages between grocery 
delicatessen outlets and all outlets 
was only 214, This was in regular 
white bread, with 59.267 being re- 
ported for grocery-delicatessen out- 
lets as compared to 57.1% for all 
outlets 


Geographical Divisions 


Chart 5 shows how bread purchases 
were divided geographically by type. 
Regional preference for certain type 
breads is evident in the figures pre- 
sented in this chart. Highest prefer- 
ence for white bread is indicated for 
the East South Central region, A 
strong preference in the Middle At- 


lantic region is indicated for firm 
white and rye bread, especially. 
Whole wheat bread appears to be 


popular on the Pacifle Coast. In addi- 
tion, the Pacifle Coast region indi- 
cated highest of the preferences for 
hearth bread and miscellaneous types, 

Percentage of U.S. families buying 
each of the various major types of 


bread was 74.7% regular white, 24.4% 
firm white, 28.4% rye, 23% whole 
wheat and 21.3% hearth. In the Mid- 
dle Atlantic region, 48.647 of families 
buying purchased rye bread, and 
32.3% bought firm white. Firm white 
was also purchased by 314% of fami- 
lies buying in New Einyland, with 
782% also buying reyvular’ white. 
Whole wheat was purchased by 35.4% 
of the families in the Pacific Coast 
region, with 306° of families buying 
bread in this region also purchasing 
hearth types 

The Fleischmann report indicated 
that the average weight per loaf of 
bread on the basis of all types was 
16.4 oz. Average weights in ounces 
per loaf by type were regular white 
17.6, firm white 14.4, rye 14.9, whole 
wheat 156, cracked wheat 15.2, other 
wheat 16.8, hearth 12.6, diet 143, 
raisin 14.3, pumpernickel 144, Roman 
meal 135 and all other 16.9 

Average weight per loaf of regular 
white bread sold in the US. was 176 
oz. Highest regional averages of 20.3 
oz. were in the West South Central 
and Pacifie regions. A slightly lower 
average weight of 202 oz. was re- 
ported for the Mountain region. Also 
high was the averaye weight of 19 
oz. in the West North Central region. 
Other regional weight averages in 
ounces were New Enyland 16, Mid- 
dle Atlantic 14.8, East North Central 
183, South Atlantic 16.2, and East 
South Central 17.7. 

Regular white bread weighing 15-17 
oz. was purchased in grocery outlets 
at prices ranging from 14¢ to 22¢ in 
the following concentration: 14% 16¢ 
18.747, 179 19¢ 455% and 20% 22¢ 
35.8/7. Loaves weighing 18-21 oz., at 
prices ranging from 19¢ to 25¢, were 
concentrated 26.10 19% 20¢, 43.5% 
214 22¢ and 30.49% 234 25¢. The con- 
centration of loaves weighing 22-24 
oz, With prices ranging from 22¢ to 
30¢, was 30.1% 22% 24¢, 28.8% 25% 
27¢ and 41.14% 28% 30¢. 

Firm white bread, weighing 14 to 
16 oz., was purchased in grocery out- 
lets at prices ranging from 16¢ to 28¢ 
Concentration by various prices was 
17.7% 164 18¢, 45.9% 194 21¢, 12.707 
220 24¢ and 23.7% 25% ke. 

Family purchases of bread by city 
size increased as city population in- 
creased to two million population 
Purchases dropped slightly when city 
size was two million and over. The 
average number of loaves purchased 
during the month per family by city 
size was 124 ¢rural--under 2,500), 
13.2 ¢under 50,000), 14.4 (50,000 to 
450,000), 14.8 (450,000 to 2 million) 
and 14.5 (2 million and over), 

By. income group, average loaves 
purchased per family were 10.2 Cun- 
der $2,500), 14.2 ($2,500 to $4,400), 
14.7 ($4,500 to $6,400) and 14.1 ($6,- 
500 and over). 

Housewives aged 30 to 49 evidently 


had an influence in’ greater bread 
consumption. Where the housewife 
was in this age group, the family 


purchased an average of 16.1 loaves 
during the month. Only 10.6 loaves 
were bought by families when the 
age of the housewife was 50 and 
over, and 13.7 loaves when she was 
under 30 

More loaves per person were pur- 
chased when the family consisted of 
one or two members. As the number 
of members in a family increased, 
the loaves per person decreased. 
Loaves purchased per person by fam- 
ily size were 4.7 (one to two mem- 
bers), 42 (three members), 3.9 (four 
members) and 3.8 (five or more mem- 
bers), 

Per capita consumption of bread 
in the U.S. during the month averaged 
4 loaves. New England had the great- 
est consumption of 4.8 loaves, followed 
by the Middle Atlantic region with 
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45 and the East North Central re- 
gion with 4 loaves. Per capita pur 
chases for other vi 
North Central 3.8, South Atlantic 3.7 


re“ians were veest 


Fest South Central 3.4 Vest South 
Central 38, Mountain 32 and Pa 
cific 3.9 

The 53¢ spent by the averave US 
family in March, 1955, for rolls and 
muffins was divided 30¢ for soft rolls 
Ize for hard rolls and lle for 
cuits and muthins. The highest 
ly expenditure for rolis and ! 
(74¢) was in the Middle Atlantic 
region. More than a third (255¢) of 
this amount was spent for hard s 
Next highest expenditure wa port 
ed in New England, where 69¢ was 
spent for rolls and muffins. Lowest 


monthly expenditure for rolls and 


muffins was 29¢ in the Mou t 
reyion 

Of US. famihes buving rolls and 
muffins of various types in M 
1955, 47.24; purchased soft 1 
20.14% bought hard rolls and 2¢ 
bought biscuits and muffins. A str 
preference for hard rolls in the Mid- 


d biscuits and 


t 
New England was 


dle Atlantic 
mullins in 

cated by 
contained in Filet 


region an 


regional breakdown f res 


chmann's. report 


Dollar purchases of rolls and mut 
fins divided amony various outlet 
a percentaye basis ure shown in 
Chart 6. Significant are purcha in 


outlets compared to 
j 


ang 


retail bakery 
purchases in grocery 
ket outlets 

Of families buying, 2677 purct 
rolls only one time during the n t} 
Two purchases were made by 218 


supermar- 


while 163°) purchased three t 
Rolls were purchased four times 
10.9% and five times by 83 R 
were bought more than five ti 
during the month by 16.747 of the 
families buying 

Ready-to-eat) soft) rolls comprised 
38.6°% of soft rolls purchased. Brow: 
‘'n Serve types accounted f o14 
Information was also given in. the 
report to give an indication of the 
relative importance of ready-to-eut 


and Brown ‘n Serve in each re 
. but because the san ple for any 
region Was necessarily small, the fig 
ures could not be interpreted as a 


preeise measurement 
Packaged rolis and muffins ac 


counted for 71¢¢ of purchases, whil 
29% of purchases were unpackayed 
Almost all frank rolls. hamburger 
rolls, baking powder  biseuit i 
English muffins were sold packaged 
Bagels were purchased most u 
packaged, as were hard roll More 
than half the soft) rolls. othe vf 
rolls, muffins and biscuits were ¢ 
aged, 

Expenditure for roils and iff 


by city size followed the same pat 
fern as expenditure for all taked 
foods expenditure increased per 
family as size of city increased Fam 
ilies in rural areas (under 2.500 popu 
lation) spent only 39¢, while those 
Cities of two million and over spent 
twice as much, or 7R¢ 

The same pattern was true by in- 
come group. Least (32¢) per famils 
was spent by families with incomes 
under $2.50 and most /67¢) “ 
spent by those families with incomes 
of $6,500 or more 

Housewife age of 30 to 49 was also 
significant in the preater expenditures 
per family for rolls and mutlins Fam- 
ilies spent 64¢ during the month for 
rolls and muflins when the housewife 
was ayved 30 to 49, The least amount 
(40¢) was spent when the housewile 
was 50 and over, and almost 50¢ was 
the expenditure per farmuly when the 
housewife was under 30 

As family size increased, so did the 
expenditure per family for rolls and 


muffins. One and two member faim- 
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MINNESOTA BOSSES NIGHT—Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
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Industry members entertained their “bosses” at Minneapolis’ Hotel Radisson 
recently in the traditional Bosses Night. George Emrich, second from left, 
was the guest speaker. Mr. Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, spoke 
on the future of the baking industry. Shown above congratulating him are 
R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., chairman of the affair; Frank W. Cooley, 
editor of The American Baker, president of the Minnesota allied trades, and 
Jack Fiest, Standard Brands, Inc., master of ceremonies. 





ilies spent 35¢, three members 55¢, 
four members 66¢ and five or more 
member families spent 68¢. 

The average U.S. family spent 58¢ 
for sweet goods and 35¢ for dough- 
nuts in March, 1955. The Middle At- 
lantic region spent the most (91¢) 
for sweet goods and New England 
families were top in buying dough- 
nuts, spending 87¢ during the month. 
The East South Central region spent 
the least (47¢) for both sweet goods 
and doughnuts. 

Of U.S. families buying, 55.7% 
purchased sweet goods and 47% 
bought doughnuts. Generally, more 
families in each region bought sweet 
goods than doughnuts. In the East 
South Central region, an equal num- 
ber (35.1%) bought sweet goods as 
bought doughnuts. New England fam- 
ilies buying doughnuts numbered 
643%, against 59.2% in that region 
buying sweet goods. 

Share of dollar sales of sweet goods 
and doughnuts sold through the vari- 
ous outlets involved in the study is 
indicated in Chart 7. In this chart, 
as in Chart 6, purchases of sweet 
goods and doughnuts in retail bakery 
outlets are significant as compared to 
purchases in grocery and supermar- 
ket outlets. Inclusion of doughnut 
shops in the outlet classification of 
“all others” explains the 10.2% 
doughnut sales attributed to that 
group. 

Of families buying sweet goods, 
729% bought three or less times 
during the month. Buying four or 
more times was 27.1%. In the case 
of doughnuts, 82% of families buying 
did so three or fewer times. Dough- 
nuts were bought four or more times 
by 18%. 

Frozen or Brown ’n Serve sweet 
rolls, buns, coffee cake and dough- 
nuts comprised only 4.9% of pur- 
chases. Purchases of ready-to-eat 
types constituted 95.1%. However, 
15.7% of purchases of cinnamon rolls 
or cinnamon buns were ready-to-eat, 
and 24.3% were frozen and Brown 
’n Serve. 

Bought packaged was 53% of 
Sweet goods and doughnut purchases. 
Not packaged was 47%. Most cake 
doughnuts were packaged, while most 
yeast doughnuts were unpackaged. 
Slightly more packaging was indi- 
cated for coffee cakes and rings and 
hot cross buns. Mostly unpackaged 
were purchases of pecan rolls, Danish 





sweet rolls and other sweet rolls or 
buns. Purchases of packaged cinna- 
mon rolls or buns were 73.6% pack- 
aged and 26.4% unpackaged. 

Families in cities of two million 
and over population spent almost 93¢ 
during the month for sweet goods. 
Rural residents expended only 32¢ 
per family. Family expenditure in 
cities under 50,000 and over 2,500 
population spent 51¢, while those in 
the next larger classification, with 
50,000 to 450,000 population, spent al- 
most 47¢. Family expenditure in cities 
of 450,000 to two million population 
was about 69¢. 

As income increased, the expendi- 
ture per family increased. Families 
with income of $6,500 and over spent 
72¢, while those with income under 
$2,500 spent only 32¢. In the $4,500 
to $6,400 income group, 64¢ was spent 
during the month for sweet goods. 
When income was $2,500 to $4,400, 
expenditure per family was 54¢. 

When age of housewife was 30 to 
49, the expenditure per family was 
66¢. Family expenditure was almost 
44¢ when the housewife was under 
30, and almost 52¢ when she was 50 
and over. 

The expenditure per family for 
sweet goods increased as family size 
increased to four members. It fell off 
when family size was five or more 
members. One to two member fam- 
ilies spent 46¢, three member 61¢, 
four member 68¢ and five or more 
member families spent 63¢. 

Fleischmann’s report ‘indicated 
families in cities of 450,000 to two 
million spent more for doughnuts 
than families in other size cities. This 
group spent 44¢. In cities under 50,000 
population, including rural areas, only 
30¢ was the expenditure per family. 
Family expenditure in city size of two 
million and over was 37¢, while in 
cities of 50,000 to 450,000 it was 35¢. 

More was spent per family for 
doughnuts as income increased, until 
income was $6,500 and over. The in- 
come group under $2,500 spent 26¢, 
while families with income $2,500 to 
$4,400 spent almost 33¢. Family ex- 
penditure for doughnuts was highest 
at almost 41¢ during the month in 
the $4,500 to $6,400 income group. 
This fell down to about 37¢ when 
income was $6,500 and over. 

Monthly expenditure for doughnuts 
per family when the housewife was 
aged 30 to 49 was 43¢. It was lower 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


PENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
BAKO CITY , MINNEBBOTA 

















high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. novia cir, s. vet. 
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TOP QUALITY PAYS 


wheat markets. Surveys show that 99% 


milling and baking characteristics. 


PAYS OFF FOR YOU 


improved loaf quality. 


NEBRASKA GRA 


An Association 






AGR 





Noebrosko's record of high quality wheat begins with the 
growers. They are variety and quality conscious and are producing 
wheat which meets the demands of today’s modern milling and 
baking techniques. Their attention to quality has paid off because 
Nebraska wheat commands the top prices in the hard red winter 


wheat acreage was of varieties which rate excellent to good in 
NEBRASKA WHEAT QUALITY 


Millers and bakers depend on Nebraska wheat quality for 
uniform flour which has adequate mixing time, proper mixing 
tolerance, high absorption, better baking performance, and 


Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 


OFF 


FOR NEBRASKA WHEAT GROWERS 


FIRST PLACE TROPHY in the state milling 
and baking contest is received (above) by 
Don Wallen of McCook, Nebraska, from 
Leslie F. Sheffield, secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain improvement Assn. Mrs. Wallen holds 
the prize-winning laboratory loaf of bread 
baked from their entry of Certified Cheyenne. 


of the 1955 Nebraska 





we” 


GET THE FACTS ON NEBRASKA WHEAT QUALITY — write today for a free copy of “The Nebraska Wheat Story” 


IN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


of Commercial and Agricultural 

















1000 ewts. 


RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


All Grades 


Flour—250 cwts. Meal 








NO-RISK EX-HI 





Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
















Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


at 30¢ when she was under 30, and 
still lower at 26¢ when she was 50 
and over. 

An increase in family size was ac- 
companied by an increase in family 
expenditure for doughnuts. While one 
to two member families spent about 
22¢, five or more members in the 
family resulted in an expenditure of 
almost 53¢. Three member families 
spent 34¢ and four member families 
spent about 42¢ for doughnuts during 
the month. 

Average U.S. family expenditure in 
March, 1955, for cake was 50¢, for 
pie 26¢ and pastry 15¢. Highest cake 
expenditure was in the Middle At- 
lantic region, where 93¢ was spent. 
Lowest of 26¢ was spent in the West 
North Central states. New England 
families spent most for pies—39¢. The 
family expenditure for pies was low- 
est at 13¢ in the West North Central 
region. Pastry expenditure in the 
Midle Atlantic region was 27¢, and 
in New England 26¢. Lowest expendi- 
ture per family for pastry was in the 
West North Central region, where 
only 6¢ was spent. 

Cake was purchased by 38.8%, pie 
by 23.1% and pastry by 21.4% of the 
families in the U.S. in March, 1955. 
The dollar sales divided by outlets 
on a percentage basis are indicated 
in Chart 8. The bakery shop sold 
more than half all pastry and almost 
half the cake. More than half the 
pie sales were made by grocery and 
supermarket outlets. 

Of families buying cake, 79.3% 
bought three times or less during the 
month. Cake was bought only one 
time by more than half of these fam- 
ilies, or 43.9%. The same situation 
was true in the case of families buy- 
ing pie. Pie was purchased three or 
fewer times during the month by 
85.5% of the families buying pie. 
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More than one half of these fami 
or 47.4%, purchased pie only 
during the month. 

Of cakes (other than cup cak 
purchased, 21.2% were priced 70¢ 
higher. Cakes priced 50¢ to 69¢ m 
up 26.7% of the purchases, w 
those priced from 30¢ to 49¢ constj 
tuted 40.9% of cake purchases. 


cakes purchased, 11.2% e priced 
at less than 30¢. “ 
Greatest concentration 6 


purchases was 40.7%, where, 
cup cake was 5¢. The 6¢ 
group made up 27.3% of 1 
sales. 

Pricing of fruit pies see 
no significant effect on pure 
any single price range. While 
centage of fruit pie sales was 
(22.3%) at the 50¢ to 59¢ leve 
pies priced at 70¢ and over accol 
for 10.2% of the sales, which w 
lowest percentage indicated in the 
report. Fruit pies priced at less than 
30¢ made up 18.3% of the sales. 

In the case of cream pies, heaviest 
percentage of sales (24.5%) was at 
the 50¢ to 59¢ level also. As the price 
increased to 80¢ and more, percent- 
age dropped to 10.6%. The percent- 
age also dropped when price de- 
creased from 50¢ to less than 30¢, 
where 7.9% of the cream pie sales 
were made. 

Cup cakes, while 28% of the cake 
purchases, accounted for 14.3% of 
the dollar sales. On the other hand, 
layer cake, which accounted for 19.1% 
of purchases, constitued 32.7% of the 
dollar sales. Significant correlation 
between percentage of purchases and 
percentage of dollar sales was indi- 
cated in the Fleischmann report for 
pound, marble, angel food, cheese and 
all other type cakes, other than cup 
cakes and layer cakes. Percentage of 
purchases were pound and marble 
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PA CRACKER KING 
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PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
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Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


+ 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


. 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four. Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








10.5%, angel food 11.5%, cheese cake 
5.1% and all other cakes 25.8%. The 
percentage of dollar sales for these 
same types was pound and marble 
cake 10.6%, angel food cake 12.2%, 
cheese cake 6% and all other cakes 
24.2%. 

Frozen baked fruit pies made up 
5% of fruit pie purchases. However, 
frozen unbaked fruit pies accounted 
for 22.5% of fruit pie purchases. 
Ready-to-eat pies constituted 72.5%. 

Family expenditure for cake in 
cities of two million and over was 
considerably more than in other city 
size groups. These families spent al- 
most 96¢ during the month. Lowest 
expenditure of about 27¢ was in cities 
under 50,000 population. Cake ex- 
penditure per family in cities of 450,- 
000 to two millicn population was ap- 
proximately 45¢. In cities of 50,000 
to 450,000 population, just about 36¢ 
was spent for cake by the family 
during the month. Rural families in 
areas with population less than 2,500 
spent almost 34¢. 

There was almost twice the amount 
spent for cake during the month per 
family in the $6,500 and more income 
group than spent by families with 
less than $2,500 income. The higher 
income group family spent 60¢, while 
the lowest income group also had 
the lowest expenditure of about 32¢. 
Families earning $4,500 to $6,400 
spent almost 50¢, and this same 
amount was spent by the $2,500 to 
$4,400 income group families. 

When the housewife was aged 30 to 
49, the expenditure per family for 
cake was highest at 60¢. Where her 
age was under 30, the family ex- 
penditure dropped to about 48¢, and 
still lower to approximately 37¢ when 
she was 50 and over. 

An increase in family size resulted 
in an increase in family expenditure 
for cake during the month. Highest 
family expenditure was about 64¢ 
when there were five or more mem- 
bers in the family. One to two mem- 
ber family expenditure was 33¢, three 
member 52¢ and four member families 
spent almost 61¢ for cake during the 
month. 

Families in cities and towns with 
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GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 











“ROCK RIVER” ORLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















“ . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = Sgeistenract 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yr" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












Only top quality flour will produce the 
consistently fine loaf that builds bakery 
profits. That's why many leading bakers 
look to POLAR BEAR flour for this 


profit-building quality. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


52 


less than 50,000 population spent the 
least (almost 17¢) for pie during the 
month. Family expenditure in cities 
of two million and over population 
was about 42¢, which decreased to 
25¢ in cities of 450,000 to two million 
population, but which increased to 
about 27¢ in cities of 50,000 to 450,- 
000 population. 

Income did not have such a signifi- 
cant effect on family expenditures for 
pie during the month as city size, age 
of housewife and family size. It did, 
however, decrease as income de- 
creased. The $6,500 and over income 
group spent almost 30¢, the $4,500 to 
$6,400 group about 28¢, the $2,500 
to $4,400 group 24¢ and the group 
earning under $2,500 spent just about 
21¢. 

The housewife aged 30 to 49 in- 
creased family expenditure for pie in 
the month to almost 32¢. Lowest ex- 
penditure of about 19¢ was when the 
housewife was under 30. At age 50 
and over, family expenditure was ap- 
proximately 21¢. 

As family size increased to four 
members, family expenditure for pie 
also increased. When the family con- 
tained five or more members, the 
expenditure per family dropped 
slightly. One to two member families 
expended almost 22¢ during the 
month for pie. Three member families 
spent about 26¢, four member fam- 
ilies 30¢ and when the family had 
five or more members, expenditure 
per family was approximately 29¢. 

Family expenditure for pastry in- 
creased from about 9¢ in rural areas 
(under 2,500 population), to 10¢ in 
cities under 50,000 population, about 
11¢ in cities 50,000 to 450,000 popula- 
tion, approximately 18¢ in cities of 
450,000 to two million population and 
to a high of almost 27¢ in cities with 
a population of two million or more. 

The $6,500 and over income group 
family spent 19¢ during the month 
for pastry, while those in the lower 
income group with less than $2,500 
income spent about 8¢. Family ex- 
penditure in the $4,500 to $6,400 in- 
come group was 16¢, and it was al- 
most 15¢ in the $2,500 to $4,400 in- 
come group. 

Whether the housewife was under 
30 or 30 to 49 did not make too much 
difference in the family expenditure 
for pastry. When she was under 30, 
family expenditure was about 16¢. In 





Advertise By the Mile! 
Your TRUCKS have Yarder Metal Trock 
TWO Big Jobs! .. J sccona jon easy. 


second job easy. 
Changeable Poster Cards make Fone ae promotion flexible. 
Change-Ad Frames for Truck, Bus and Taxi Advertising. 
YARDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
721 PHILLIPS AVENUE @ TOLEDO 12, OnIC 
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the 30 to 49 age group, family ex- 
penditure rose slightly to about 17¢. 
When the age of the housewife was 
50 and over, family expenditure 
dropped to about 13¢. 

Families with three members made 
the largest expenditure for pastry 
during the month. This family size 
spent 18¢. This expenditure decreased 
when family size decreased or in- 
creased from three members. One to 
two member families spent about 12¢ 
for pastry, while four member fam- 
ilies spent about 17¢ and five member 
families spent approximately 15¢. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. A. Baker, Chairman 
Of Baker Perkins, Dies 


SAGINAW, MICH. — Joseph A. 
Baker, chairman of the board of 
directors of Baker Perkins, Inc., bak- 
ing equipment firm of Saginaw, Mich., 
and president of Baker Perkins, Ltd., 
of Toronto, died Feb. 21 at his home 
here. He had been ill for several 
months. 


Mr. Baker had been president of 
the Baker Perkins- firm from 1950 
until last December. 

Brantford, Ont., was the birthplace 
of Mr. Baker, who entered the employ 
of the former Joseph Baker, - Ltd., 
plant in Brantford in January, 1916. 
Following World War I service, he 
joined Baker Perkins, Ltd., of Toron- 
to, becoming president of the Toronto 
company in 1939. He was transferred 
to the Saginaw plant in 1944 and be- 
came its president in 1950. 

Mr. Baker, who was 58 years at the 
time of his death, was also a director 
of Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carl V. Becker, Purity 


Purchasing Agent, Dies 


DECATUR, ILL.—Carl V. Becker, 
purchasing agent for the Purity Bak- 
ing Co. of Illinois since 1946, died re- 
cently. Mr. Becker began in the bak- 
ing industry in 1916 and had been 
with the Conklin Bakery of Decatur, 
Ill., prior to its purchase by Purity 
in 1946. 

The president of Purity, Harold L. 
Budde, has announced that Al Toole, 
who has been plant manager at 
Bloomington, Ill., has been promoted 
to purchasing agent, succeeding Mr. 
Becker. Adolph Brooks succeeds Mr. 
Toole at Bloomington. Bert Piper has 
been named sales manager at the 
Bloomington plant and Harold Barne- 
bee becomes plant manager at Peoria. 
Sales manager at Peoria will be Cliff 
Malloy. 





films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


is approximately $3.55. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
flood of publications. Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 








Scott W. Allen, Retired 
Colonial Head, Dies 


ATLANTA—Scott W. Allen, 75, re- 
tired president of Coloniai Stores, 
Inc., died recently at his home in 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Allen began his career as a 
clerk in the first grocery store of 
what later became the Rogers chain 
at 106 Whitehall St. in Atlanta in 
1892. When the Rogers chain merged 
with the Colonial Stores in 1940, Mr. 
Allen was elected executive vice pres- 
ident of the new organization. He be- 
came president January 1, 1948, and 
retired in 1950. Since that time, he 
has served as a member of the board 
of Colonial Stores, Inc. 

The Colonial Stores operates three 
grocery chain bakeries, located in 
Norfolk, Va.; Charlotte, N.C., and 
Atlanta. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. W. Helm, Baking 
Purchasing Agent, Dies 


NEW YORK—Albert W. Helm, a 
purchasing agent for the Continental 
Baking Co., New York, died Feb. 29 
following a heart attack in his office. 
He was 55. 

Mr. Helm, a resident of Nutley, 
N.J., had been with the Continental 
Baking Co. for 30 years in the traffic 
and purchasing departments. 

Funeral services were held March 
3 at the Bethany Lutheran Church, 
Belleville, N.J., where Mr. Helm had 
been very active in church work. 

Mr. Helm is survived by his widow, 
Doris Helm; one daughter; three 
sons and eight grandchildren. 


DEATHS 


Arthur E. Fest, New York broker 
for the Walter Baker Chocolate and 
Cocoa and Igleheart Brothers division 
of General Foods Corp., died recently. 
Mr. Fest was a member of the New 
York Bakers Club and made his resi- 
dence at Mamaroneck, N.Y. He is 
survived by his widow, Margaret 
Shelds Fest, and two sisters. 


Nicholas Baker, father of Paul M. 
Baker, past president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., died Feb. 27. 
Nicholas Baker was a resident of 
McKees Rocks, Pa. Paul M. Baker 
is president of Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks. 


Frank H. Schafer, 53, a bakery 
consultant for Standard Brands, Inc., 
died at his home in Kansas City 
March 3. He had moved to Kansas 
City from Indianapolis about six 
years ago. Mr. Schafer had been ill 
for about a year. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Edith Schafer, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Jack Martin, both 
of the home. Funeral services were 
held at Kansas City March 5. 


Howard S. Sanborn, 63, president 
and general manager of the Roch- 
ester (Minn.) Bread Co., died Feb. 
29 of a heart attack. Mr. Sanborn 
was associated with the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. from 1911 to 1919, en- 
tering the baking field in the latter 
year. A few years later he founded 
the Rochester Bread Co. 


Harvey J. Owens, president of the 
Wauconda (Ill.) National Bank and 
a past president of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., New York, died Feb. 22 after 
major surgery. He was 73 years old. 
Mr. Owens was head of the New 
York Bakers Club in 1933. After 
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be accepted fer 10¢ a word, $1.59 — 
minimum. Add 20¢ for — 
keyed replies. ine Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 
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HELP WANTED 





ee UW 


PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CA 
ifornia has opening for a man with 
vious experience calling on the med 
to large wholesale bakery accounts, 
previous experience and on-the-job 
formance are satisfactory, he can bee 
a part of management within 2 or 
years. Age limit 30 to 40. Address 
No. 1492, The American Baker, Box 
Minneapolis’ 1, Minn. 





BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN—NATIO 
milling concern with Buffalo milling 
cation needs representative for metrop 
tan New York area. Spring wheat, 
winter wheat, and soft winter wheat b 
ery flours together with full line 
specialty flours including ryes. Posi 
to be filled by July 1, beginning of 
crop year. Salary plus bonus arran 
ment. We furnish car and expenses, W. 
giving full particulars as to age, exp 
ence and background to Ad No. 1541, 
American Baker, Box 67, Minneapolis 
Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





Naeem enn v 


WANTED — NIAGARA (UPRIGHT) B 
Duster. State size, condition, 
C. Riggs Seed Co., Shoshoni, Wyo. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDS( 
scales, bag closing machines and of 
good mill, feed and elevator equip. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, 





COMPLETE FLOUR AND FEED P 
wanted, any size for export, will pure! 
your equipment for cash and rem 
Also single pieces, pellet mills, 
mills, mixers, scales, etc. No dealers, D 
rect sales. Customers waiting. Give f 
descriptions. Address Ad No. 1469, 
American Baker, Box 67, Minneapolis 
Minn. 





serving in the purchasing departme! rt 


of the National Biscuit Co., he join 


Purity Bakeries Corp. at Chicago ami 


later became president of Grenn 
Bakeries Corp., a Purity subsidia 


He was also associated with severa 
flour milling and brokerage firms dur 


ing his business career. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Chesapeake Section, 
AACC, Announces 
Program for Season 


BALTIMORE—R. B. Meckel, 


> 


ternational Milling Co., will disew 


“Baking Quality of Flours of the Pre 


sent Year,” at the March 1 meetif 


of the Chesapeake Section of 
American Association of a 


Chemists. The meeting will be at th 


Log Lodge of the U.S. Departm 
of Agriculture at Beltsville, Md. 
The remainder of the season’s f 


gram schedule has been announced t 


W. W. Prouty, American Stores € 
It follows: March 28, Dr. C. W. EB 
bender, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., “Ph 
ical Flour Testing,” Lord Baltim 
Hotel, Baltimore; April 25, Dr. W.: 
Cathcart, Great 
“Freezing of Baked Products,” 
Baltimore Hotel; and June 27, W. 
Scarlett, Minneapolis - Honeywt 
Regulator Co., “Instrumentation 
Cereal Industry,” Lord Balti 
Hotel. 


A&P Tea G 
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BAKING 


HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field ..................-. $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ..........ceessseeeees $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
IID oc 6 nae dneta conn’) fees bodeereaseeensced $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
tion $5.00 

BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland’ and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
Oe I, ba A whe nice cs conc cee tne neeoeesawaneae $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
ER Ae ea, ot re ee eee $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager .............+.+. $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
SS Ss i Ee SE, - 6.66 eed ca cae dkms sebcccessceees $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
bound $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
few com@octionare Gnd PAstryy COGMS. .occc ccctcestcesccccseces $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
SE IO oi occcaccktoeees ate veteenenanriadtaseeoen $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how’to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ............eceeccccccees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 

included, with several variations of some .................e- $5. 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvang” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly, 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
GT uses 6:50 odo caeegan cher ychs se caewcasle cas saunders co $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested jp 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short B 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 139 
illustrations 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Danie} 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use. 
ae IEE SUE MII ooo a obs. 665 Se bvnscceebaghes onssekes ot $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Danie} 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.06 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design .................0005- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
Ne IE MEINE fo clinc cc ccccccucapadeccevececesss Oem $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.0 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
EY anos cyehgeindice Wea OE60b 8 tcldn ad bea medakrenaecondeel $1.0 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ...............0++ . $1.00 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 








FOR MIXING 






CAKES, 







YOU’D USE 






A CAKE 






PADDLE 






AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN HIGH-SUGAR-CONTENT CAKES... 


choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 


For delicate cakes—angelfood, requirements, Russell-Miller 
sponge or high-ratio white offers Royal Patent for medi- 
layer cakes—no flour does the um-sugar-content cakes, Solite 
job like American Beauty Cake for lower-sugar-content cakes 
Flour. Premium flour for a and R-M Special for lean cakes. 
premium job. American Beauty Let your Russell-Miller rep- 
carries high percentages of resentative tell you more about 
shortening—up to 140% sugar __ these and the other fine R-M 

. and gives you maximum bakery flours—all selected and 
volume, velvety texture plus milled to meet your every re- 
unusual keeping qualities. quirement with uniform qual- 

To round out your cake flour ity and dependability. 


Be ron pests FLOUR NEEDS... RUSSELL-MILLER 


American Beauty 


Producer Occident 100% Bakers 

Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 

Eaco Powerful American Beauty Cake 
Baltic 


Sunburst anerican Beauty ROY! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 
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Spring “Flours” 
Jor Your Shop| 

GOOCH'S BEST 

Performance FLOURS 
AKSARBEN GOLD-NUGGET 


High Performance Spring Wheat Flour Spring Clear Flour 
JUMBO HI-PROTEIN 
High Protein Spring Clear Flour Spring Whole Wheat Flour 


of accomplishment in every pound of “Gooch’s Best Flours” 


How Do You Want Your Flour? 


The process of equipping our mill for bulk flour handling 
is now complete. The addition of these new facilities 
is another step forward in our effort to offer a most 
complete flour service to our bakery flour customers. 





ECONO-FLO 
BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


Bulk rai] cars are now avaiable for the movement of Gooch fours 
in shuitie service from the Gooch mil! to bakers. 





Bulk flour terminals are being constructed a? strategic points to 
g:v> faster service and to provide bulk truck delivery in certain 
metropolitan areas. 


Speciaily designed trucks for low cost bulk four hauling are being 
made availab’e a? certain strategic points. 


Econo-Flo Bu'k Flour bins and handling equipmen? with a record 
of proven success based on actual usage are now available 30 the 
baking industry. 














One of the large, new bulk flour bins at our 
Lincoln, Nebraska, mill 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Yo DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. 
Se, WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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THE IMPORTANCE of quality flour in build- 
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e| ing a better bread business is one reason 
why so many of America's successful bakers 
continue to depend on I-H products. 
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NCKE( Milling Company 


KANSAS C179 > MISS OUR 
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Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. | 
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% ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


re A ally 5 Stow rote iis 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Sculpture—Chinese 
(386-535) Photo Courtesy 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery 
Kansas City, Missouri 











Masterpieces 


are the result of skilled blending of carefully 
selected ingredients. To be sure that your baking 
ingredients meet the exacting requirements of your 
formula, simply specify Flour Mills of America 


brands. 








Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


aun FLOUR Gaaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 


~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bldg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Andrew De Lisser . 


pomestic FLQUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


NEB. 
San Francisco 


OMAHA 
New York 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-419 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 











New York 
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Seymour Foods Adds 


To Sales Service Staff 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Theodore H. 
Voll has joined the staff of Seymour 
Foods, Inc., of Topeka, as service 
manager of its newly created bakery 
products division. 

His principal assignment will be to 
demonstrate to commercial bakers 
“Egglite,”” Seymour’s new egg solids 
for bakery use to replace frozen eggs. 

Mr. Voll has a background of bak- 
ery business since birth. Born into a 
family of bakers, he worked in baker- 
ies in and around New York City 
until going into the army. There he 
became an instructor with the Cooks 
& Bakers School and taught at 
schools in Atlantic City, N.J., Ft. 








Herb Frommer 


Du Pont, Del., and Ft. Jay, N.Y. Mr. 
Voll went back into bakery produc- 
tion as assistant production manager 
of Messing Bakeries, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
For seven years he operated his own 
bakery in that city. 

One of Mr. Voll’s most recent 
achievements was the organization 
of baking courses at the new 7 mil- 
lion dollar Mergenthaler Vocational 
Technical High School at Baltimore, 
Md., whose graduates are eagerly 
sought by Eastern bakeries. A gradu- 
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ate of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing in Chicago, Mr. Voll also attend- 
ed New York University and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, where he ma- 
jored in industrial education. 

Herb Frommer also will be a spe- 
cial sales representative for Seymour, 
He will work out of Seymour’s east- 
ern division office, the George Ehlen- 
berger Co. of 38 N. Moore St., New 
York City, covering the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 

Practically all of Mr. Frommer’s 
working lifetime has been spent in 
the baking industry, including 14 
years with Armour & Co. and 10 
years with Cudahy Packing Co., sell- 
ing shortening, frozen and egg solids 
for their bakery departments. He 
was one of the original organizers of 
the Nassau and Suffolk County Mast- 
er Bakers’ Assn. on Long Island. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 

















alityFlour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK »» 








GitBert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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en PORTS 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Egg Yolhs in Powdered Gorm 
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